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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE favourable reception which the 
Hiftory of Modern Europe has met with, 
and the public with expreffed through the 
Author’s friends, encouraged him to under 
take the Hiftory of Ancient Europ on a 
fimilar plan. In the compofition of this 
work, he has been peculiarly ftudious to 
found his facts on ofiginal authorities; and 
to clear his narration from unimportant 
events. By comprchending the Revolu- 
tions in Afia and Africa, it becomes, in 
forte mteafure, a concife “Hiftory of the 
Wor tp, from the moft early ages. 


For thefe two intrédugjory volumes, 
which contain the eftablifhment of relj- 
gion and government in all the three divi- 
frons of the °andient Gisbe,*aad carry down 
the Hiflory of Greece to the beginning of 
the PeroponNnesiAN Wak, the Author 

muft 
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muft beg the indulgence of the learned. 
And he doubts not to obtain it, from thofe 
he“has moft to fear—the truly learned, 
Fhey will tee the difficulty of accurately 
inveftigating fo many intricate fubjects ; 
and of combining, within a moderate com- 
pafs, fo much hiftorical matter. 
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PART 1 


From the Founpation of the Gracrtan 
Srarés, tothe DestRuctIon of CARTHAGE, 
and the final Conquest of Gresce by the 
Romans. 





LETTER I. 


INTRODUCTION 


Containing a View of the natural Progrefs of Hu 
man Society, with a Sketch of the early Part of 
the Hiftory of the AssyRJANS, AEGYPTIANS, 
Puoenicians, and Hesrews. 


Embrace, my Lérd, the moft early opportunity 
of fulfillingsthet plafing command, which you im~ 
pofed upon me at your departure from England;—~“ to 
“ recal to your mind occafionally, by Letters, the more 
“ important events in the Hiffory of Ancient Nations; 
Vot. I. B “ but 


LETTER 
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Neenynmend 
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® but efpecially of fuch nations as formerly inhabited 
€ this feCtion of the Globe.” 'Chofe events will acquire 
new intereft, while you travel through the countries 
in which-many of them happened, ani compare their 
Ancient with their Modern flate. And the Remains of 
Ancient Statuary and Archite€lure, in conjunction with 
your knowledge of the Ancient Claflics, will Wuftrate 
the Hiftory of Ancient Arts, and alfo of Ancient Man- 
ners. 

UNLEss we have recomfe to that Divine Reve- 
Jation communicated to the Hebrews, emphatically 
ftyled the Peopie of Ged, we fhall for ever remain 
ignorant of the creation of the world, and of the 
primitive ftate of man; fubjeéts which, among all 
other natiuns, are loft in the Chaos of Fable. Yet have 
we, fetting afide Reverence for fuch Revelation, z ftrong 
defire to trace as high as Hiftorical Records reach, or as 
Heathen tradition furniflics a chain of probable facts, 
the Rude Story of the Human Race. To gratify, with- 
out abufing, this Curiofity, is the bufinefs of the Hi- 
ftorian. ‘ 


One circimftance‘ftrongly {trikes the inquifitive end 
difccrning mind, in entering on the Hiftory of Ancient 
Europe. We find all its various nations and tribes,! 
before the introdu@ion of forcign improvements, in at 
fimilar ftate of Barbdrifm'. The Courfe of Civilization 
frems, therefore, to point out to us the line we ought 
to purfue, in ftudying their Hiftory. 


1. The Greeks hear teftimony to thei: own barbarity, and alfo to 
that of the Romans; (fee Herodowus, Chucydides, Polybius, Diodorus 
Siculus, and Dionyfius Hahcatnaffints, pafum.) And the Romans, 
while they own their obligations to Greece, atteft the barbarity of 
all the other European nations, when they firft became acquainted 
With thent, in the courfe of their conquefts. See Tit. Livy, Cefar, 
and Tacitus, paflim. 
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Let antiquarians bewilder themfelves in attempt si cae 
ing to difcover the origin of the firft European nations ; ne 
for our purpofe it will be fufficient, having found 
them barbarous, to follow them in their ‘progrefs 
toward civility, military prowefs, and political powers 
and to inveftigate the caufes which retarded or accele- 
rated that progrefs, together with thofe that afterward 
produced a relaxation of manners, a decline of the 
martial fprrit, and the downfal of empire. 


In making this grand hiftorical tour, which will 
bring within our view the growth and decay of the 
wifeft and braveft nations that ever appeared upon the 
face of the earth, we fhall have occafion to contem- 
plete Maw in all the different conditions of his 
being, and under every form of government. Confe- 
quently we fhall be enabled to colle, in our range, all 
the inftru@ion that hiftory (which has been defined 
philofophy teaching by examples) can furnifh for the 
conduct of human affairs. 


Wits Greece, whence fcience and civility were 
conveyed, through various channels, over the weltern 
world, we are naturally led to begin our furvey. It 
will, however, be neceffary, my Lord, for the better 
underftanding of the Grecian hiftory, and the whole 
run of European tranfactions, at the fame time that itis 
truly hberal, to takc an introductory view of the moft 
ancient ftate of the nations to whom the Greeks were 
indebted for their knowledge of Arts and of Letters. 
For Hiftory may bé compared to a river: we muft 
afcend to the fountain’, to be abigdiftin€lly to trace its 
courfe. 


INDEPENDENT of che teftimony of the facred books, 
all things conépire to prove, that the human race muft 
tav&had a beginning; norghas fcepticifm dared to 

Ba deny, 
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PART 1. deny, That the earth, during eaily ages, was but thinly 
peopled, and imperfectly cultivated. And ancient 
hiftorians, with one accord, inform us, That the inha- 
bitants of Afia, and thofe of the contiguous part of 
Africa, were more early civilized and enlightened 
than the European nations. 


Berore the date of any remaining records, before 
the birth of Mofes, the iliuftrious Hebrew legiflator, 
and the Father of Sacred Hiftory, population, policy, 
and arts, had made confiderable progrefs among the 
Affyrians, Aegyptians, and Phoenicians*, But whe- 
ther this fo early population, and confequent civility, 
were the natural effects of climates more favoured 
than any in Ewope, and greater fertility of foil, or of 
the more carly plant ng of the human race in the heart 
of Afia, is a queftion not yet fettled among divines and 
philofophers; and which is, on each fide, atrended 
with many difficulties. 


Ir we receive, in a Mteral fenf, the Mofaic hi- 
ftory of the creation, of the antediluvian world, aud 
the difperfion of mankind, after the flood, at Babel, or 
Babylon, | we fhall find little difficulty in affigning 2 
reafon, why “the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris 
were crowned with great cities, crowded with inha- 
bitants, fkilled in all the ufeful and ingenious arts, 
before a fingle city was erected on the banks of 
the Danube or the Rhine. Yet thall we ftill be at a 
lofs how to accourt for the no lefs early population and 
improvement of Egypt, India, and China; for the 
two latter countries were very diftant from the fcene 
of difperfion, and the former fepavated from it by almoft 
impaffable deferts. 


a. This appears evident from many paffages in the writings of Mo- 
ses, arrd alfo in the hooks of Fo/bse, Fudges and Kings. And fimilar 
teftimony 18 borne by Herodotus, ; he Father of Civil Hiftory, lib. i. 1. 
palm. 

Bur 
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Burt if, with a liberal antiquarian, we confider that aErTf 
myfterious narrative of the Hebrew legiflator, a8 a my= (puma) 
thical and political apologue, compofed for the imtroduce 
tion and /upport of the Fewi/h theocracy’; or ifyconform- 
able to the opinion of many learned writers, wefuppofe 
that, in confequence of the confufion of tongues and 
the difperfion of mankind, the great body of the hu- 
man fpecies degenerated, during their emigration, into 
a ftate of favage barbarity; and, in that ftate, {pread 
themfelves widely qvci the face of the earth, the caufes 
of fuch population and improvement may be deduced in 
a fatisfactory manner. For this purpofe we muft 
carry our inquirics to what has been called, the State of 
Nature. 


Verrous have been the detcriptions of poers and 
hiftorians, and the opinions of plhulofophers, both an- 
cient and modern, concerning the natural condition of 
MAN; or that rude ftate in which he is fuppofed to have 


3. See a Treatife on the Sruny of Antiquities, as the Commrve 
vTaxy fo Historicat Leaayina, by T. Pownall, efq Several of 
the Chriftian Fathers were partly of Mg Pow all’s opinion, and the 
late learned and celebrated Dr. T. Burnet is very explicit om the fub- 
iegt. “T have avoided,” fays be, “toemention Mofees Cufpopo a; 
“ becaufe,*I think, itis delivered by him rather as a /awgrves than a 
 philofopher,’ &c. . 

« Almoft all the Chrsfian snterpreters,” adds Dr Burnet, “ agree with 
“us, that the Mofaic Tohu Bolu is the fame thing as the CLacos @f the 
“ancients; that the dartnef deferibed by Mofes 13 their Tartarus, and 
“ Erebus, and Nigdt ; that his Zncubatiag of the Sprrtt, or Lreath of Gad, 18 
* collufive with the d:1 of Phanes, Frost, or Bove.” (Burnet’s Theory of 
the Earth, firft edit) “So far,” obferves he, “ Mofes and the old 
* philofophers agree, byt here he breaks off his phslofophic fraif, and 
* takes up a bumun or a theologual fran; in which he has framed a po- 
® pular relation of the rtfe of things, in ghe manner we all know.’* 
(ld ibid) To the fame purport writes Mr. Wpufton, concerning the 
Creation of the Celeftial Bodies. “ Mofes indeed,” fays he, mentions 
® the making of the Sun, &c. im order to accommodate bis narrative to 
* aulgar apprebenfion; but chiefly to /ecure the Ferws from the worship of 
* the Hoff of Heaven.” Whilton, @0:4. of the Mofaic Creation, P 4. 
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PRRT4. exlited before the eftablifhment of government, the 

= framing of laws, or the invention of arts. In order 

to induce mankind to fet an higher value upon the be- 

nefits of civil fociety, or for the purpofe of debafing 

the human chara€ter, fome have reprefented the ftate of 

nature asa ftate of warfare and wretchednefs ; in which 

force was the only law, and where man was on a Icvel 

with the brutes: while others of a more benevolent 

temper, or enemies to refinement, have defcribed the 

natural ftate as the happieft of human conditions; a 

ftate, wherein men having few wants, if they had few 

accommodations, and few interfering interefts, had 

little temptation to violence or fraud, and lived in the 

moft perfect harmony. Hence the fables of the golden 

age. The former reprefent the ftate of nature as the 

reign of force, cruelty, and mifcry; the latter of juftice, 
humanity, and felicity. 


But a more perfect acquaintance with rude nat‘ons, 
and confequently with undifguifed human nature, has 
proved both thofe reprefentations to be, in a great 
meafure, falfe. For at we find no reom to believe, 
that there ever was an age, or a country, in which the 
human race ‘were not raifed above the level of the 
brute creation, we find none where the prefence of one 
human creature was to others a fignal of hoftility+. 


Man is a complex “being. He has found in every 
age, country, and condition, the fources of variance 
and diffenfion, as well as of concert and union. Na- 
ture feems to have fown in his mirtd the feeds of ani- 
mofity with thofe of affection. * He. embraces with 


c 
4. See*Hift. Gen, des Voyager, paflim. \f in fame iflands of the fouthern 
otean all frangers are regarded as enemies, we may {crioully queflion, 
Whether this boftile antipathy had not its origin in the ingurtes committed 
by forciga invaders? 
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alacrity occafions of perfonal oppofition, and he flies LEN 


with ardour to the relief of a fellow-creature in diftrefs; 
without any motive but the impulfe of the heart, or 
any command but that of fympathetic feeling. 


THE fhouts of joy are to Man yet more attraCtive 
than the fhrieks of woe. Prompted by a tafte for 
fociety to mingle with the herd of his fpecies, he longs 
to fhare their happinefs, to become acquainted with 
their fentiments, and to communicate his owns. He 
delights to a€t in conjundtion with them, is ambitious 
of diftinction under their eye, and proud of thcir ap- 
piobaticn®. Hence emulation and competition, rhe 
two great fources of illuftrious aClions. Man is equally 
difpofed to friendfhip and enmity; to return bencfits, 
and refent injuics; to retain a fenfe of favours cons 


5. A fate of nature,” fays the molt figacious of all philofophers, 
“1s a flue of fusuty to min Hes by nature a futsal animal, and 
“although a fenfe of mutual wintt, and mutual and, did not ditiate the 
© nee fity of crvil unton and cobabitaticn, yctewould mankind herd, and ieee 
“ torether.” (Arpftot Polit. lib. iit cap iv) To the fame cffcet wr tes 
the great y ographer : “ Man 2 fays he, “is bo.n with this melm ation 
“toaffciate. It 1» anappetste common tg the human fpeci.s.” (Strabo, 
Geog lib. xvi) Lhave had recourfe to thele sutboritics, in order to 
oyertLrow an opimion, which has becn prepagatcd ast ondy by ch fole 
lowers of Hobbes, but by many other refpectable writers on the foun~ 
dation of focicty , That men wet > onginally induced to unite in focity 
merely to avoid the injuries to which they were expofcd fiom each other 
inaftate of nature (See the Love Legation of Mofit, book: fedgu. et 
fiq) Whereas the truth is, That meng affociated from inftin@, or 
natural affection; and laws were invented, and rhyzon inflituted, to 
bind them more clefely together, to curb their irrcgular paflions, and 
render them more happy in the foual itate Hence the general nuf- 
take, into which cven Warburton has partly fallen: the fc? ws fub- 
ftituted for the cause. 

6 ‘Thisfcntiment’is mutual « The + gn who, in defence of others,” 
ob{irves Polybius, “ is fccn to throw himnvif fogemoft into ev ry dun- 
“ger, and evin to fuftain the fury of the ficrceft animals, rfver farls 
* to obtain the londcf expreffions of applaute fiom all prcfent. ’ Polyb. 


hb. vi E.cerpt. x 
f 4 ferred, 
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‘parr ferred, when he wants ability to repay; and a remem~ 
“=v brance of wrongs, when he is unable to retaliate 7; 
whence gratitude and revenge. 


THE feeds of all the virtues as well as vices, and 
whatever is generous in human nature, may be found 
jn the heart of the favage. In his pride of indepen~ 
dency, and his confcioufnefs that no man has a right 
to injure another in his perfon or property ; becaufe no 
man is naturally indebted to another for thofe things, 
we difcover the foundation of ju/fice and natural free- 
dom. And although favage man js commonly more 
fullen in difpofition than the citizen, by reafon of his 
mode of life, he is no ftranger to the influence of the 
focial principle. He chufes his dwelling in the neigh- 
bourhood: of other favages, inftead of fhunning their 
fight, or lodging in the folitary cave; he goes in com- 
pany with them in queft of food; and when he returns 
from the chace, and has fatisfied his hunger, and that 
of his family, with his prey, he joins his companions 
in the fong and the dance®. 


As man is poffeffed of the focial principle in every 
ftage of Ris Being, he has alfoy at all times, and ineall 
places, been poffeffed of reafon and imagination, the 


7, “ Man who alone, of all animals, is endowed with the faculty of 
reafon, cannot,” remarks ghe fame deep difcerner of human natuie, 
“ overlook fuch actions with indifference.” Polyb. ubi fup. 

8. Hift, Gea dis Voyages, paffim If favage man any where appears 
ina ftate of degradation, it is in the extreme regions of the north, or 
toward the foyth pole; where the rigour of the climate checks the 
principle of animal life in the human fpecies, and with it all the nobler 
fprings of action, the more a, Fencrous fentiments, and finer feelings of 
the foul. Yet even there, in thofe regions uf darknefs and of froft, 
the focMil charaéter of man is not utterly deftroyed; his intellcAual 
faculty, or his power of dominion over the brute creation. Ibid. art. 
decland, Lapland, Greenland, Kamchatka, Terra del Fuego, &c. 
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two grand fources of invention. Art is natural to LETTEM 
; ; : L 

man®. We can find his happinefs and accommodation jem 
in any condition, But they who have contemplated him 

in every point of view, will be at no lofs to determine, 

in what ftate he attaineth the perfe€tion of his cha- 

racter. That ftate which affords the fulleft exercife to 

his intelle€tual faculties, without injury to his corporeal 

powers, muft be found in cultivated fociety 3 in a com- 

munity polifhed but not corrupted, and prefling for- 


9. This was the general maxim of all the ancient philofophers, except 
thofe of the fect of Epicarus ; but more efpecially of the Platonifts, 
Andan enlightened modern philofopher (Lord Shaftefbury) who wrote 
as carly as the beginning of the prefent century, when favage life 
was lefs perfeétly known than at prefent, has admirably refuted and 
ridiculed the idea, “ That mankind ever trued in a fate, where they were 
“ unacquainted with the w/e of fpeech, the more neceffary arts, or frangers 
* to focral affedtzon.’ © Without belying xature,’ obferves he, * and con~ 
* tradicting what is evident from natural bifery, fad, and the natural 
* courfe of things, it is impuffible to admut thisg/-natured propofition. For 
“af Providence, not Chance, gave Man his being, he mpft have been at 
* fief neatly what we now find him, But Ict us fuppofe him to have 
¢ fprung, asthe old poets fugned, from a 4 gbelled oak; and, at firft, to 
“have had little form, and no more Afz than the fen/itive plant; that, by 
‘degrees, the members of this fortut ut birth were difplayed, and the 
¥ organs of fenfe begar: to unfold themfelves; that here jprarg an ear, there 
§ peeped an eye! Belike a iad too came in company! for what fuperflun 
‘ iti? Natura may have been charged with, af fiz/, is difficult to deters 
* mine!—They dropt of, however, tt fiems, in tume; and happfly have 
# left things, at /af, in a good pofure.—and, to a wonders juf as they 
§ foould be. < 

© This isfurely the lowef uzew of the origin i humankind; adds he. But. 
* granting it to have been fuch as I have defcribed it, and as a cere 
“tain philofopher would needs have st,4¥et wi] our conclufion be the 
‘fame. In a word, if geseration he naturals if affection to, and the care 
* of, offtpring be natural; it follows,’ “ That focety mutt alfo be aatvral 
“to mankind; and that ovt of faseety and community, MAN never did, 
* nor ever can fubfift’ * And can we allow this focral part to Man, 
* and go no farther:—-Is it poffible he fhould parr, and seve in feblow/bip 
$ with his partner and gfipriag, and semarm full wholly Speechlef, and 
* without thofe ants of fring, buslding, and other occonomy, 28 natural 
‘furely fo Him, as to the Beaver, the Ant, or the Bee.’—Shaftefbury's 
CharaGferifics, vol.@i. Moralsfs, pay ii, ed, iv. 
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YPAuT ©.‘ ward in the career of military fame, policy, and arts. 

ev Hence the fage remark of Ariflotle : « We are to judge 
t of Mon in his ftate of advancement, not in that of 
*¢ ignorance or barbarity; a progre/s in knowledge and 
*¢ civility being natural to him 1°.” 


Sucu, according to the accounts of the moft judi- 
cious travellers, and the obfervations of the moft pro- 
found philofophers, is the natural or rude ftate of man 
in all countries, and fuch his advances toward refine- 
ment. But thefe advances are very diflerent in diffe- 
sent regions of the earth. 


In northern countries, where the foil is rugged, the 
climate fevere, and the fpontancous productions of the 
carth, fit for the fupport of human life, few and of 
{mall value, the progrefs of fociety is flow. Hunting 
is there long thegfole employment of Man, and his 
principal means of fubfiftencc. He feeds upon the 
flefh, and clothes himfelf with the fkins of wild ani. 
mals ?. 


BuT in fouthern latitudes, where the earth is more 
bountiful, the foil more fufceptible of culture, and the 
ufe of animal food lefs neceflary, the favage ftate is of 
fhorter continuance. Little inclined, in fuch climates, 
to active exertions, mankind foon relinquifh the pur- 
fuit of wild beafts, or ceafe to ‘confider the chace as 
their chief occupatiom They early acquire the art of 
taming and rearing the more docile and ufeful animals, 
and of cultivating the moft nutritive vegetable produc 
tions ’”. 


In 
10. Ariftot. Poljt. lib. i cap ii. 


11 Hip. Gen. des Voyager, paffim. et aud. cit. 

1%. Tam not ignorant that the paffion for hunting has been repre- 
prefented as fo ftrong in the human fpecies, that men never betake 
themfelvesto the taming or reCring vf animals, Gatil the wild breed 

becomes 
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In proportion as food becomes more plentiful men Larva 
are enabled to indulge more freely the appetite for nell 
fociety. They live together in larger bodies. Towns 
and cities are built. Private property in land is afcer= 
tained, and placed under the guardianfhip of laws. 
Agriculture 1s profecutcd; metals are difvovered, and 
mines worked. Gut tus is called foith by emulation, 
and arts and fciences are invented. The political umon 
among the members of the fame community, is 1en- 


becomes too fcarce to furmfh them with food, and their averfion 
againft labour fo great, that they de not apply themfelvcs to agricul- 
ture, whil they can find fufagnt room to pafture thar herds 
and flocks (See Lord Kurmss Stetcles of the Hifiory of Man, book i. 
pafim ) But this rcaioning, founded on the pra@ice of the North 
American favages and Afiatac Tartars, though plaufible in theory, 
is contradicted by facts, and, therefore, cinnot be of unrverfal appli- 
cation, hbecaufe unfupported hy gcneral obfervation or “expert nee, 
in the hiftory of ancient or modern n tions, mbhabiting the milder cli 
matcs of the earth Such of the ancient Scythian tnbes, as had ferzed 
upon fortule diftridts, cultivated the ground, and fcveral of them 
had attained, ty thefe mi ins, toa confidcrabh degree of civility, 
while thefe tribes, Icfs fortnnately fituited, were utterly rude and bar= 
barous (Herodot lib,iv piffim ) The fume obf rvation may be ex- 
tended to fome North American tubes, or the banks of the Ohio, 
Muithifipp, &c. andto every people inhabiting fuch aiftm@s over the 
face of the globe See Auf Gen des? yar , pullim 

13° This may be confidercd as tne firit yrcat flage in the progrefs of 
ewilfockty the advance from /uatiag to Jet ding, or even fram be ding 
to rud. agricu tnre, fuch as 18 found among piiunng nations, bung 
comparatively fmall, For while men pafture their cattle, or cultivate 
the ground im conmen, ther indufy 1 lingud, and the produd of 
their flocks and fields {eanty.  Perfone Pr pe ty in Land, and the 
profped of reaping eaciu, vely the f11 to of ius Mbour, can alone give 
aduvity and perfiverance to the labours of the hufbandman, or f itt 
lity to the earth, Hence thg attention of ancient legiflators to the pre- 
fervation of land marks, and the vengeai “e, both human and divine, that 
was denounccd ag_inft fuch as fhouldrem *gthem They confdered 
the divifion 0 fa 2s whit , ave birth to purr priden e, asthe parent of att 
ord.y, in mahi ig euch ma the guerdian of his own pofieflions, and the 
magufteate the guardian of al’, by the regud trons which st made ner Jory. 
Bee Mim del dead des Injersp' tome, ot auc. at. (Edit. Paris, 17365) 
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Barr! dered more clofe, by an apprehenfion of danger from 

berw——’ abroad; and the intercourfe between them more gene- 
ral, froma fenfe of mutual conveniency. Hence pa- 
triotifm and internal traffic, the two great fources of 
national happinefs and profperity. 


MEN acquire a {trong affection for their native coun- 
try, and for their fellow-citizens, foon after the divifion 
of lands; in confequence of their common ftruggles to 
defend their cultivated poffefiicns againft the ravages 
of barbarous and hoftile neighbours. An unlimited 
exchange of commodities, originating in a defire of 
mutual accommodation, takes place bctween the peo- 
ple of the fame ftate; and that exchange quickens 
induftry, gives birth to new arts, and calls forth all 
the ingénuity of man, in order to improve the fefhion 
or fabric of the articles of barter. A general inflrument 
of exchange, under the name of money, is invented : and 
commercial tranfaétions being thus rendered more eafy 
and expeditious, trade is extended from the members 
of a particular community to thofe of other flates, 
Nations, like individuals, mutually fuppty cach other’s 
wants, and the focial fyitem is gradually perfected. 


ConForMABLE to this view of the natural progrefs 
of fociety, we find Affyria and Algypt, counties 
abounding in fpontaneous productions proper for the 
food of man, and af eafy culture, more early populous 
and civilized than anyother regions intimately known 
to the ancicnt inhabitants of our divifion of the earth, 
India and China, favoured with fimilar advantages, 
boaft as old an acquaintance with the arts of otvil life, 
And the kingdom¢ of Mexica and Peru, in the new 
world, owed ‘their fuperiority in population and im- 
provement over the other American diftridts, at the 
time of their difcovery, alfoto foil and climate. But 
America perhaps had n§t emerged from the ocean at 


the 
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the period of which I fpeak. India had little, and 


Larrea 


China no connection with the affairs of ancient , ; 


Europe. The cafe was very different with refpeét to 
Affyria and Adgypt. 


Tue Affyrians, who poffeffed the fertile banks of 
the Euphrates and Tigris, and the fat and extenfive 
plain between thefe two rivers, anciently known by the 
name of Mefopotamia, had many inducements to in- 
dulge the focial principle, independent of all ideas of 
mutual fafety and fupport. If nature denied them 
the olive, the fig, and the vine, fhe had bountifully be- 
beflowed on them the palm-tree'*; which includes 
moft of the virtues of thofe choice fruits, befide many 
others peculiar to itfelf"§. And to that precious gift 
was added a foft and rich foil'’, that rewarded the 
labours of the hufbandman with abundant crops of 
wheat, barley, aud other kinds of grain—with the in- 
credible increafe of two, and even of three hundred 
fold*7. 

THe 

14. Herodot. lib. i. cap. cxciti, Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 742, Edit, Lutet. 
Paris, typis Regiis, 1620. Pliny, Hit Naz. tib. xui. cap. iv. 

15. Id. ibid. et Kampfer, Amenttat. Exotica, fafcicul. iv. The inha- 
bitanw of Affyria celebrated, in fongs, the three hurldred and fixty 
virtues of the palm-tree. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 742. 

16. Strabo, lib xvi. p. 740. 

17. Herodot lib. i. cap. cxciii. Theophrat. Hif. Plantar. Wb viii. 
cap. vii. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 742. For that extraordinary fertility 
Affyria was partly indebted, in its moft cuflivated fate, to artificial 
canals, that conveyed the waters of the Buphrates into the channel of 
the Tigris ; and which interfecting the plain of Mefopotamia, in various 
direGtions, by means of crofs-cuts, afforded a conftant fupply of moif- 
ture to the fields, during thé abfence of rain. (Herodot. et Strabo, ubi 
fup.) Nor was this the only purpofi thefe canals ferved: they pre- 
vented the lands fram being deluged by th? overflowing of the Eue 
phrates; which was annuully fwelled, in the begifining of fimmer, 
by the melting of {nows on the mountains of Armenia. (Strabo, Lb. 
xvi p.740.) They ferved alfo to facilitate commercial intercourfe, 
fome of them being navigable. (Id, ibid.) The confining of rivers 


within their banks, and draining off ftagnating waters, {ecm to h#ve 
have 
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PARTE. ue inhabitants of fuch a country muft have mul- 
eee, tiplied faft; and, when united under one government, 
they muft foon have become powerful. The Affyrians 
are aecordingly reprefented by all ancient hiftorians, as 
the firft people who exercifed extenfive dominion 
among men. And the cities of Nineveh and Babylon, 
which might be confidered as their two ftate an- 
chors, afforded an early difplay of oriental magni- 
ficence **. 


THE great temple at Babylon, erected to Belus, Bel, 
or Baal, the Lord of Heaven, in eaftern language, pecu- 
arly attracted admiration in old times. It was a fquare 
building, meafuring two ftadia ', or about twelve hun- 
dred feet, on each fide; and out of the middle of it 
rofe a folid tower or pyramid, alfo of a fquare figure, 
fix hundred feet high?®, and of an equal width at the 
bafe**. On the top of that tower was formed « fpa- 


been the firft efforts made by man, for rendering comfortable his ter+ 
reflrial habitation. 

18. Herodot. lib i. cap. clxxviii —clx«xiii. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii, p. 
91—98, edit Hanove, typis Wechelianis, 1604. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 
737s 738, edit. fup. cit. The building of the former of thofe cities is, 
by Diodorus arhl Strabo, afcribed to Ninus, the firft Affyrian emperor; 
and that of the lattcr to his widow, Semiramis, (Diod Sicul. et Strabo, 
ubifup.) But we have the authority of Sacred Writ to affirm, that 
Nineveh and Babylon were founded in more early times; (Genes, 
chfap. x. ver. 9, 10.) though they probably owed to Ninus and Semi-+ 
ramis, that ftrength and grandeur which made them the wonder of 
fucceeding ages. ‘This opinton, fo far as it regards Babylon, is fup- 
ported by Herodotus, (hb. i. cap. clxxxiv.} and countenanced by an- 
other paffage in the fume venerable author ; (lib. iit. cap. clv.) where 
we are told, That one of the gates of Babylon bore the name of Ninus 
and another that of Semiramis, And the teitimony of Scripture is cor- 
roborated by Berofus, (aff Jofeph cont. Apian, lib. i.) who blames the 
Grecks for afcribing the foundation of Babylon to Semiramis, queen of 
Affyria. Babylon, which I fhall afterward have occafion to defcribe, 
ftood on the banks of the Euphrates. Herodot. lib. i, cap. clxxx, 

19. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. clxxxi, 20. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 738. 

at. 1d. ibid. et Herodot. ubi fup, 

© cious 
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cious dome, which ferved as an obfervatory to the ea a 
ancient Chaldean aftronomers**, In this dome wasa . 
table of gold, and a pompous bed, but no ftatue *+. 

The lower part, or body of the temple, which fur- 

rounded the tower, was adorned with facred furniture 

in the fame precious metal; a golden altar and ie 

and a magnificent ftatue of the God, feated on 

throne of folid gold *’. 


Tue defcription of this fuperb temple cannot fail 
to awaken your Lordfhip’s curiofity, to become ac- 
quainted with the religion and learning of the Affy- 
sians of Babylon. And I fhall endeavour to gratify 
it in fome degree; as I may not, perhaps, afterward 
find an opportunity of fo doing; and becaufe the utter ; 
deftru€tion of Nineveh, the chief city in Affyria Pros 
per, and the capital of the Aflyrian empire, before it" 
had been vifited by any European traveller, has left us; 
totally ignorant of the ftate of knowledge among the 
inhabitants of that ancient metropolis; which ftood on 


22, Herodotus, lib. i. cap. clxxxi. 243. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p 98. 

24. Herodot ubi fup. Diodorus places in this dome, or aerial temple, 
three flatues of prodigious weight and fize. But he cguld only {peak 
by report ; for the great temple at Babylon, ashe himfelf informs us, 
(lib. ii. p. 98.) had been pillaged by the facrilegious rapacity of the 
Perfian monarchs, long before his time. And if we believe Arrian, 
(Expedit. Alex. lib vii. p. 480, edit. Amft. 1668 ) it was deftroyed, 
or utterly difmantkd, by Xerxes, on his retugn from Greece 5 and confe= 
quently, Herodotus can hardly be fuppofed to have feen it, as he was then 
very young. But the honeft teftimony of this eriginal hiftorian, who 
may be trufted in regard to what fell under his own obfervation, and 
when he fpeaks in his own perfon, beyond almoft any ancient writer, 
leaves us no room to doubt that he viewed the temple of Belus before it 
was much defpoiled. He relates diftinétly what 4e “ew in that temple; 
and he alfo mentions what Je zwaz told, by the Chaldean priefts, (lib. i. 
cap. cluxxiii.) concerning « gigantic ftatue of gold, that formerly ftood 
in the lower part of it, and which was ferzed by Xerxes, (Id. ibid.) who 
flew the prieft that attempted to oppofe him. 

25. Herodotos, &b.i, cap. claxxiiia 

the 
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PARTI. the banks of the Tigris*, as Babylon did on thofe of 
tov the Euphrates *” 


ALt ancient authors agree in reprefenting the Ba~ 
bylonians as very early fkilled in aftronomy**. Hero- 
dotus afcribes to them the invention of the gnomon, or 
fun-dial, with the knowledge of the pole, and divifior 
of the day into twelve equal parts *®: and he gives us 
reafon to believe, that the Agptians, as well as the 
Greeks, were indebted to them for thefe difcoveries in 
the aftronomical fcience*. This fcience, and every 
other part of philofophy, was chiefly cultivated among 
the Babylonians, by a body of men called Chaldeans ; 
who were fet apart for the fuperintendance of religious 
worfhip, and invefted with great authority’t. They 
maintained that the univerfe was eternal, the work of 
an eternal God; whofe will gave it birth, and “whofe 
providence continues to govern it *%. 


“THe Chaldeans are fuppofed to have owed their 
early proficiency in aftronomy, partly to the carly civi- 


26. Herodotus, lib. i. cap cxciii. lib. ii. cap. cl. Plin. Af. Mat, lib, 
Vi. cap. xv. 27. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 738. 

a8. The teftimony of philofophers on this fubject is uniform, from 
Plato and Ariftotle downwards; and with them concur all ancient his 
florians, who have treated of Affyrian affairs. 

29. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cix. 30. Id. hid. 3t. Died Sic, 
hb. ii. p. 135. They were, fays he, the mofl ancient Babylonians, 

32. Ibid. lib. ii.p.116, The learned Cudworth queftions the accuracy 
of Diodorus, on this fulgea; and conjefures, that if the Chaldeans 
held fuch an opinion, as the Aternity of the World, inthe time of that 
hiftorian; they had réccived it from the difciples of Ariftotle; be- 
caufe Berofus, a more ancient writer than Diodorus, declares they 
maintained a Cofmogonia, or Creation of the World, in the manner of 
the Egyptians and Greeks. {Intellectual Syftem, book 1. chap. iv.) 
Bat 1am difpofed to think, that the doétrine of the eternity of the 
world, fo confiftent with an aftronomical priefthood, was the moft an- 
cient tenet of the Chaldeans; and if "they entertained, at any time, 
another opinion in regard to it, that “fach opinion was imbibed, after 
the intercourfe between Agypt and Affyria was opened, in confe 


quence of the congueft of bothGountries by the Perfian, 
c lization 
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fization - of Affyria, and partly to the nature of the i 
country ; where, in the midft of extenfive plains, un- , > 


der aclear and ferene fky, they had opportunity of 
obferving, during the greater part of the year, the 
courfe of the heavenly bodies, and the whole chorus 
of the firmament, without the intervention of rain or 
clouds *. And the vaft height of the tower, in the 
middle of the temple of Belus, muft farther have 
contributed to perfeét their aftronomical obferva~ 
tions. 


Various have been the opinions of antiquarians 
concerning the building, and defign of this ftupcndous 
edifice, which greatly exceeded in altitude the higheft 
of the Agyptian pyramids. It has been fuppofed to 
be the tower erected by the fons of Noah **,*in order 
to ferve as a fignal, and centre of union, to the grow- 
ing families of the human race, after the flood *5: and 
it has been reprefented as a fepulchral monument °°. 
But its immenfity and durability prove it to have been 
the work of a great people, fkilled in the mechanical 
arts; and the contemplation of the heavenly bodies, 
by a prieflhood devoted to the ftudy of thofe bodies, 
appears evidently to have been the purpofe for which 
it was built, and raifed to fuch a myfterious height. 
That it was made fubfervient to that end, we have the 
authority of Diodorus *7. 


THIs intelligent hiftorian ao informs us, to what 
pitch the Chaldeans had carried their difcoveries in 
aftronomy. They had found out, and taught as fixed prin- 


33. Plato, Epinow. Ariftot. de Colo, Ub. ji. cap. xii. Cicero, de Di- 
vinat. lib. i, 34. Gen. chap. xi. ver. 4 

35- Perizon. Orig. Babylon. cap. x. xi. xii. Bochart, Phaleg. parti. 
lib, i, cap. ix. Prideaux, Conmef?. of the Hift. of the Old and New 
Fefament, part i. book ii, 

36. Strabo, lib®xvi, p. 738.  @ 37. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 98 


Vout. . * ciples, 


w 


qd 
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PARTL ciples, That each of the planets moved in an orbit, or 
courfe peculiar to itfeif; that they were impelled with 
different degrees of velocity, and performed their revo- 
lutions in unequal portions of time; that the moon is 
nearer to the earth, and performs her revolution in lefs 
time than any of the folar planets; not becaufe of the 
velocity of her motion, but by reafon of the fmallnefs 
of her orbit; that her light is borrowed, and her 
eclipfes produced by the intervention of the fhadow of 
the earth **, 


Bur the Chaldean priefts, in contemplating the 
beauty and harmony of the Solar Syftem, feem foon 
to have loft fight of the Great Author of Order and 
Excellence; or to have held the people in ignorance of 
that Supreme Mover of the ftupendous machine of the 
Univerfe, and to have reprefented the Heavenly Bodies 
as the Gods who govern the world °°; while they pre- 
tended to foretel the fates of men, and of kingdoms, 
by reading the afpeéts of thofe luminaries*°. Hence, 
from the unhappy conjunction of the aftronomical 
{cience with prieft-craft, Solar or Star-worfhip, and 
Judicial Afr ology, were propagated over the Eaft in 
very ancieft times, and paved the way for idolatry 
aatd blind fuperftition. 


« Tuis fubje& I fhall afterwards have occafion to in- 
veftigate, in tracing the progrefs of Polytheifm. At 
prefent, we muft take a view of the rife and progrefs 
of the Affyrian empire. 


Ninus, the reputed founder of that empire, and king 
of Affyra Proper, is faid to have extended his fway 
from the Perfian gulf to the banks of the Tanais, and 
from the Indus to the Nile*t. He began his ambi- 


38. Ibid. lib. ii, p. 127. - 39. Diod, Sicuf. lib. ii. p. 126, 217+ 
a Ad. rbid. At, Gelias, ap. Diod, Sicul. ib. ii, 
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tious career with the invafion of Chaldea, or the ancient LET? 
kingdom of Babylon, which he fubdued. Media and wear 
Amenia next fubmitted to his arms‘**.. He appears to gees 
have been the firft prince, who united the fpirit of 
conqueft with the fcience of politics: for to him may 
teafonably be afcribed the divifion of the Affyrian em- 

pire into provinces, and alfo the inftitution of the three 

councils, and three tribunals, by which government 

was adminiftered, and juftice diftributed, in fubordi- 

nation to the will of the fovereign *, 


SEminAMiIs, the widow of Ninus, a woman of 
mafeuline abilitics, who affumed the fupreme power 
during the minority of her fon Ninyas, and fwayed 
the f{ceptre forty-two years, is reported to have thed 
new luftre over that monarchy which her hufband 
had founded **, She vifited in perfon every part of 
her extenfive dominions; built cities in various 
diftrits of the Affyrian empire; cut roads through 
mountains, in order to facilitate intercourfe between 
contiguous provinces ; traverfed Augypt, and conquered 
Ethiopia, if we may credit her hiftorian*®. And 
haying overawed the tributary princes, by the number 
and valour of her troops, as well as by the vigour of 
her adminiftration, fhe was encouraged, we are told, 
to undertake the conqueft of India; but failed in that 
grand enterprife, and with difficulty made her efcape 
into Badtria, with the remains of her immenfe army *°. 


The 

42. Id. ibid. 43. Strabo, lib. xvi. p. 745, et feq. 

44. Ctefias, ap. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. Diodorus informs us, that, ace 
cording to fome hiftorians, Semiramis ufyrped the Affyrian {ceptre 
during the life of her hufhand, whom fhe threw into prifon. Ba. 
Ub. ii. p. 107, 108. 45. Ctefias, ap Diod. Sicul. ubi fup. 

46 Idibid. have forebore to relate the particulars of this expedi- 
tion; becaufe the detail is too extravagant to entitle it to hifterical cre- 
Ghility. Yet ought we nor to conigler the exploits of Semiramis, or 
thofe of Ninus, as mere fables. For we are affured that the Affyrians 
kept Chrenicles, o¢ records of public ‘tranfations. (Diod. Sicul. Lb. ® 
Jofeph. cont. Apiax. lib. i.) And thefe records Ctefias, who was phy- 

: Cc am fician 
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PARTE The kingdom of Bactria, which Jay to the eaft of the 
Cafpian fea, and en the confines of Afiatic Scythia, 
is faid to have been the laft, and moft afduous conqueft 
of Ninus *”. 


To Semiramis s afcribed the building of the walls of 
Babylon, the temple of Belus, and other magnificent 
works, which were ranked among the wonders of the 
ancient world*’. She is believed to be the firft wornan 
that ever fwayed a f{ceptre; and the ability with which 
fhe reigned, has induced Plato to maintain, “ That 
women, as well as men, ought to be intrufted with 
“ the government of ftates, and the conduét of mili- 
“ tary operations **.” But, admitting this pofitior to be 
juft, fo far as it refpects talents, the example of the 
Affyrian queen feems alfo to prove, what fubfequent 
experience has feldom contradicted; “ That women, in 
“ exercifing fovercignty, lofe the virtucs of their own 


fician to the younger Cyrus, and refided long 10 high favour at the 
Perfian court, feems to hrve exammed, though he has furely exegge- 
rated many circumftances, in ordcr to excite the wonder of his readers, 
and give them lofty ideas of the power and grandeur of the Affyrian 
monaichs. Anfong fuch exaggerations may be ranked the three mil- 
hon of infantry, five hundred thoufand cavalry, and one hundred 
houfand chariots of war, with which Semiramis 1s faid to have invaded 
India (Ctefias, ubi fup.) But the tradition of her Indian expedition is 
preferved by all ancient hiftorians and gcographers; and, therefore, 
could not be omitted here. 

47. Diod, Sicul. lib. ii. p. 93, 94. 

48. Diod. Sicul. lib, ii. et Strabo, lib. xvi. paffim. 

49 Plato de Repub. lib. v. To this opinion of Plato thc honeft 
Rollin oppofes the reafoning of Ariftotle and Xenophon; who affert 
“ That the Author of Nature, in giving different qualities of mind and 
“ body to the two fexes, has marked out their different deftinations :” 
(Aniftot. de Cura Rei Famil. lib. i. es Xenoph. de ddmnifi. Domeft.} 
and juftly concludes, “ That woman is deftined for the conduct of do- 
“ meftic affairs;” in the fuperintendance of which, far from being de- 
graded, the finds her moft honourable ftation, and exercifes her proper 
empire; her brighteft talents a: ing to moft advantage, under the 
= of modeity and nC LTifl. snsienne, tom ii, chap. i. 
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* fex, without acquiring thofe of ours.” For unbridled LETTER, 
ambition, and inordinate luft, are the ftrongeft traits jem 


in the character of Semiramis; who funk the mother 
in the ufurping and afpiring emprefs, and the matron 
in the vainglorious and infatiable proftitute; and who, 
in gratifying her paffion for dominion, and her appe- 
tite for fenfual pleafure, paid no regard to juftice or 
humanity °° 


Ninyas, who fucceeded to the Affyrian feeptre on 
the death of his imperious mcther, being a prince of a 
mild difpofition, employed himfelf in framing regula- 
tions for the fecurity of his throne, and the confer- 
vation of thofe dominions which his parents had 
acquired. Having no turn for war or conqueft, he 
did not command his troops in perfon, agreeable to the 
cuftom of ancient hings; but, confining himfelf chiefly 


to his palace, committed the conduct of his armies ta, 
his moft approved officers *’. 


5e. As her wars were undertaken without provocation, (Diod. Sicul 
lib. 1i. paffim.) they feem to have beenprofecuted with a fanguinary fpirit. 
Her amours were yet more atrocious. Her cuftom was, to fingle out 
one of the handfomfeft men in her army; and when fhe became tired 
of him, to order him to be put to death, and choofe ‘another to fupply 
his pkace. (Ibid. lib ii, p. ror.) A modern Semiramis, in the North 
of Europe, is known to have made love and war ina manner fo fimilar, 
asto give fome degree of credibility to the ftory of the Affyrian queen, 
{etting afide other marks of refemblance.—Ilf, with the learned and 
ingenious Mr, Bryant, we were to {ubftitute the Ningvites for Ni- 
Nus, and the Samarim for Semiramis; two branches of, the fanuly of 
Cuus, as he conjectures (New Syftem of Ancient Mythal. vol.u p. 106, 
& feq.), this reafoning would be altogether ampertinent. But as Tam 
determined to follow the teftimony of the moft refpe@table Greek and 
Roman huftorians, without regard to his fyftem of dero-anathilation, 1 
have confidered Ninus and Semirams as réal perfons ; and ag fuch, have 
reafoned on their adtions. Some regard will homvever be due, in the 


courfe of this huiftory, to Mr. Bryant’s inquiries concerning Sousr 
W ononip, 


54. Diod Sicul glib. ii. p. 108, 
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Ow this account, Ninyas has been accufed of indo- 
lence and effeminacy, though feemingly without rea 
fon. By feldom appearing in public, he infpired his 
people with more awe of his prefence**; and by de- 
volving the executive government upon ochers, he had 
more leifure to attend to the affairs of the cabinet, 
and provide for the general .interefts of his empire. 
He accordingly framed, and carried into operation, 2 
fyftem of jealous policy, admirably calculated for pre- 
ferving peace and tranquillity in a great monarchy. 
He ordered the governor of every province to raife 
annually a certain number of men, for the fupport of 
his military eftablifhment; and the whole army, when 
completed, to be muftered in the neighbourhood of 
his capital, where he appointed a commander in chief 
over the troops of each nation‘. At the clofe of the 
year, the army was diffolved; and a new one, levied in 
the fame manner, fuppliea its place ; the foldicrs of 
the former being abfolved from their military outh, 
and permitted to return home **. 


No fyftem of martial policy could be better adapted 
than this to the ends propofed by Ninyas. A numerous 
body of difciplined men always under arms, and ready to 
march to the moft diftant part of his dominions, enabled 
him effectually to repel invafion, as well as keep his 


$2. The Greeks, a reftlefs and warlike people, who could efteem no 
prince that was not diftinguifhed by martial exploits, concluded Ninyas 
fhut himfelf up in his palace only to conceal his vices. (Diod. Sicul. lib. 
ii. p. 108.) But this isa very unfuir inference. If the fecluded life of 
Ninyas can be afcribed to any caufe befide defpotic policy, it may per- 
haps be imputed to the domeftic habits which he had .ontra@ed during 
the reign of his mother Semiramis ; whofe love of power made her 
retain the fceptre after het fon had attained the age of manhood, and 
decline fecond nuptéals, left the fhould give herfelf a mafler in taking a 
hufband. Diod. Sicul. Jib. ii. p. rox. 


53. Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 108. $4. Id. ibid. 
fubjects 
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fubje€ts in obedience ; while the annual change of the cr ad 
troops, which compofed that body, prevented the Ciuwy 
officers and foldiers from leaguing together *5; and, 
confequently, from forming ambitious attempts againft 

the imperial authority. 


Nor was the attention of Ninyas confined folely to 
military regulations. He duly appointed able judges, 
and civil governors, for the feveral provinces of his 
empire °°; and each governor was obliged to repair, 
once a year, to Nineveh, and give an account of his 
adminiftration, in perfon 57. 


THE fame plan of government was invariably purfued 
by the fucceffors of Ninyas**. And fo firmly was the 
Affyrian empire eftablifhed, by this jealous policy, that 
it fubfifted longer without being difmembered, than 
any great monarchy in the ancient world *%, notwith- 
ftanding the indolent and lafcivious lives its fovereigns 
are faid to have kd°°. At length, however, the 

Medes, 


55. Diod. Sicul ubs up. 56 Id. ibid 

57 Nicol Damatc. ap. Vulef. Eacerpt. 58. Diod Sic. ib u p, 108. 

59 Herodotus aflirms, thit the Affyrian empire had fubfifted five 
hundred and twenty ycurs, before any of the fubject nations recovered 
their independency. (Ilerodot. lib. 1. cap, xev.) This chronology I have 
chofen to follow, as more confiftent with probability than that of any 
other ancient hiftorian. Diodorus and Juftin aflign a much lonfer 
duration to the Affyrian empire before the revolt of the Medes; and 
the want of the Aify:ian Hiltory of Herodotus, to which he frequently 
alludes, has made thefe copiers of Ctcfias be generally followed. 

60. Diod Sicul. hb ii. p. ro8. Juftin, ib. 1. cap ii. It 1s impoffible 
to believe that Ninyas and his fucceffors were fo diffolute as they have 
been reprefented. For, as the prefident Goguct very judicioufly re- 
marks, the Affyrian monarchy ‘could not have fubfifted unbroken by 
revolutions for fo great a length of time, if the prences who governed 
it had been abandoned to debauchery, and funk in effemunacy. (Orig. 
des Lax, &c. par. ix. hv. ". chap.1) We may therefore, prefume, 
that the contempt with which the fucceffors of Ninyas have been 
treated by the Gree& and Roman hifferans, who have fcarcely conde- 
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the Affyrian yoke‘'. Other nations followed their 
example %. The Babylonians revolted. And the 
city of Babylon became the capital of an independent 
kingdom, under Nabonaflar **; the beginning of whofe 
reign forms the firft «ra in Ptolemy’s A/fronomical 
Canon; and, therefore, is fuppofed to be the firft we 
can fix with certainty, in tracing the line of Orientak 
hiftory. 


Tut Medes, after they had recovered their inde- 
pendency, lived under the controul of their own laws, 
during a period of about forty years, in a ftate of free- 
dom°*, But that freedom having degenerated into 
anaichy, the Median chiefs, in order to remove the 
miferies under which the nation groaned, chofe a king 
named Dejoces °°; who reprefied the public diforders, 
and founded the city of Ecbatana, which became the 
feat of a new and powerful monarchy. 


In this revolution, we have a flriking inftance of the 
flender partitions between licentious liberty and defpo- 
tifm; but by no means a proof of the neceffity of regal 
authority, to give ftability to government. Dejoces 
during the anarchy of the Medes, was diftinguifhed 
among his countrymen, by his fagacity and regularity 


fcended to prcferve their names, ought to be afcribed to the tranquil- 
lity with which they reigned; and that they owed this tranquillity to 
the political maxims of Ninyas; who, by confining himfelf to his 
palace, where he fecretly moved all the wheels of government, was 
revered by his people as a god. (Diod. Sicul. lib. ii. p. 108.) Myfte~ 
tious cbfcurity feems cffuntial to the fupport of defpotifm; and di/po- 
tifm, with redgious venerateon for the fovercign, to the fecure ruling of a 
great empres which is confequently a great evel in the fyftem of human 
affairs, however mild the adminiftration. 


61. Herodotus, lib. i, cap. xcv. 62. Id. ibid. 
63. Diod. Sicul. lib, ji. p. 1117 64. Ptolem. Canon. Afironem. 
65. Herodot. hb. i. cap. xcvi © 66, Ibid. Cap. xcvui. 
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of manners. Having caft his eye upon the throne, he 
applied himfelf diligently to the redrefs of grievances ; 
and being appointed judge of the diftri€t to which he 
belonged, he approved himfelf worthy of that high 
office, alike by the rectitude of his decifions and the 
unwearied difcharge of the duties of his function °7. 


THE people of other diftri€ts, and at laft the whole 
body of the Medes, except fuch as lived by atts of vio- 
lence, looked up to Dejoces for juftice, and reforted to 
his tribunal. Now fecure of his objeét, he withdrew 
himfelf from the feat of judicature; oppreffed, as he 
pretended, with the weight of bufinefs, and under the 
necefhity of attending to his private affairs®*. An 
univerfal alarm was fpread. The public calamitics in- 
‘ereafed, when licentioufnefs had no longer any curb; 
and a national affembly of the Medes, fecretly influ- 
enced by the friends of Dejoces, invefted that arch 
politician with regal power, as the only effectual 
remedy for the diforders of anarchy ‘*. 


THE firft act uf fovereignty that the new king exer- 
cifed, was to command his fubjects tu build him a pa- 
lace, and the fecond to found a ftrong city ; in the cen- 
tre of which his palace ftood, and where he reigned en- 
compafied with battlements, and protected by guards 7°. 
Having thus provided for the fecurity of his perfon, afid 
the perpetuity of his power, this jealous prince, aiming 
at defpotic rule, became in a manner invifible and inac- 
ceflible to his people". In order to infpire them with 
more refpect for his authority, none but his confiden- 
tial minifters were permitted to appear in his prefence 7*. 
Tt was folely from the heart of Ecbatana, from the inner- 
moft circle of his feven-walled capital, that Dejoces by 


67. Herodot lib. i cap. xevi. 68. Ibid. cap. xcvit. 
69. Herodotus, lab. i. cap. xcviii, yo. Id. ibid. et feq. 
71. Hergdot. lib. i. cap. xcis. 92. 1d, ibid. 
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means of emiffaries furveyed his dominions”. He 
continued, however, to preferve the eiteem of the Medes, 
by the impartial adminiftration of juitice; and, after 
maintaining his fway, with a {teady hand, during a reign 
of fifty-three years, he tranfmitted the Median {ceptre 
to his fon, Phraortes. 


MEANWHILE the Affyrian empire, though broken 
was not fubverted. Nineveh was ftill the metropolis 
of a powerful monarchy 7*. With many proofs of this 
power we are furnifhed both in facred and civil hiftory 5 
and with ftrong prcfumptions, that the frat of domi-~ 
nion was not affected by the revolt of the Medes and 
Babylonians, or the grandeur of the Adyiiars thereby 
much obfcured, notw:thftanding what we are told by 
Diodorus and Juftin, on the authority of Ctefias. 


HERoportus, the father of civil hiftory, confidertly 
tells us, That Phraortes, king of the Medes, © not 
“ fatisfied with the abfolute fovereignty of Mucdia, 
* which he a//umad onthe death of his father, Dejoces, 


73. Herodnt lib. i. cap c. The defcription of no city in the ancient 
world has affoided fo much room for exaggcration as that of Ecbatana. 
Herodotus, who appears to have feen it, fays 1t was about theftize of 
the city of Athens; that it was feated on the declrvity of a hull, and en- 
compaffed with feven walls of unequal height, and of a circular form, 
within the mnermoff crrcle of which the king’s palace and treafury ftood. 
(Herodot. hb. i. cap. xevm.) Polybius, who had certainly feen the Me- 
dian capital, but who hved full three handred years later than Hero- 
dotus, and when the outer walis of Ecbatana feem to have been 
fallen to decay or thrown down, thus defcribes it. ‘ This city fkands,” 
fays he, “on the north fide of Media, It was from the moff ancient 
times, the feat of the royal refidence, and feems in fplendosr and magnificence 
to have sxceeded all other cities. It is butit on the decisvity of the mountain 
Orontes, and not tunclofed with walls. But there is a citadel in st, the forti« 

Jications of which art of wonderful Arceyth.” (Polyb. hb. x. Excerpt. iv ) 
This citadel was probably the original palace of Dejoccs, or the inner- 
moft circle of the ancient city. 

74. 2 Kings, chap. xx. ver 35,36 Herodot. lib. i. cap. cli. 
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“ made war upon the Perfians,” and “ f/f reduced ee 
“ them under the Median fway”*;” that with “the Coy 
“ umted forces of thefe two nations, he fubdued all the 
“neighbouring countries, attacking one people after 

“ another 7°;” that, at length, “he tumed his arms 

“ againft the Affyrians;” and on “ thofe Affjrians who 

“ inhabited the city of Nineveh ''; formerly the govern- 

“ ing people in Afia, and fill formidable, though defert- 

“ ed by their confederates ;” fo that, in this expedition, 
“Phraortes perz/ocd with the greatir part of his Ant. Ch, 
“army.” And to fay nothing of the wars of the oar 
Aflyrians ta the weft of the Euphrates, immediately #** 13% 
after the revolt of the Medes aud Babylonians ’° (the 
particulars of which I fhall afterward have occafion to 

relate from the Hebrew records), it appears from the 
agreement of facred hiffory with Ptolemy's Afronomeal 

Ca‘ on, that Efarhaddon, or Affaradon, the fon and fuc- 

ceflor of Sennacherib, fovereign of Affyria, had reunited 

the kingdom of Babylon to that ancient monarchy in 

the fixty-feventh year of the Nabonaffarean zra °°. 


THE glory of the Aifyrian empire, however, after 
this reunion, was of fhort duration, notwithftanding 
the defeat of the Medes. Cyaxarcs I. the fon of Phra- 
ortes, a brave and warlike prince, having refolved to 
take vengeance upon the Aflyrians for the death of 
his father, affembled his numerous and difciplined 
forces, and marched into the heart of their country*’; 


defeated 


75. Herodot. lib.i. cap.cii. 76 Id. ib. 94. Herodot ubi fup. 

78. Herodotus, lib i, cap. cli. This event happened in the twenty- 
fecond year of the reign of Phraortes. Id. ibid. 

79» See 2 Kings, chap. xvi.—xix. and 2 Chron. chap. xxxii, xxxiii. 

80. Compare 2 Xings, chap xix. ver. 35, 36. and, 2 Chron, chap. 
Xxxu. ver, 11. with Ptolemy's Canon. Afronom. 

81. Herodotus, lib. i, cap. ciii. This venerable hiftorian fays that 
Cyaxares had united under his ftandard, when he invaded Aflyria, all 
the nations of Uppew Afia as far as tM river Halys, and that he had 

greatly 
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grefs, and invefied Nineveh **. But before he could 
make any impreflion upon the fortifications *’, he was 
obliged to raife the fiege, in order to defend his own 
dominions againft an irruption or the European Scy- 
thiaus**; who had entered Afia under their king Ma- 
dyes, after having driven before them the Cimmerians, 
from the Cherfonefus Taurica®’, now known by the 
name of the Crimea. 


Trrs is the firft occafion on which hiftory makes 
mention of the Scythians; whofe mode of Hfe, and man- 
ner of making war, appear to have been nearly the 
fame in all ages*®. Thofe fierce barbarians broke, in 
a great battle, the power of the victorious Medes, and 
over-ran all the countries between the Cafpian fea and 
coaft of Syria®’. Of Upper Afia they remained maf- 
ters twenty-eight years**; and fo long did they con- 


greatly improved their military difcipline, by forming them into dif- 
tind bodice» uf fpearmen, cavalry, and archers; (Herndnt hi fup.) 
they having been accuftomed, before his reign, to join battle ma con- 
fufed manner. (Id, ibid.) Thefe circumftances fufhciently accoupt for 
his vitory over the Affyrians; aud for the futyre fucce& of his armas, 
which I fhall afterwards have occafion to relate. 82. Id. ibid. 

83. The fortifications of Nineveh, according to Diodorus Siculus, the 
only author who defcribes them, were of amazing ftrength; the walls 
being one hundred feet high, and fo thick that three carriages might 

tive abreaft upon them; and the towers, with which they were flanked, 
two hundred fect in height. (Diod. Sicul. ib. ii. p. 92.) Whence Dio- 
dorus had his information, he has not told us, 

84. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. cut. 

85. Id. ibid. et feq. The Cimmerians, an enemy fcarcely leis terrible 
than the Scythian horde that had expelled them, direded their cousfe 
to the weft, along the coaft of the Ewxine fca; ever-ran Afia Minor, 
and pillaged the kingdom of Lydia. (Herodotus, lb. 1. cap. vi. xv ) 
The citadel of Satdis alone withftood their fury. Herodot. hib.s. cap. av. 

86. See Gibbon’s Hit, of the Dechne and Fall of the Roman Empue, 
ehap. xxvi. vxxiv. 


87. Herodotus, lib, i, cap. ciy,~evi. 88. Ibid. lib. i. cap. cvj. 
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finue to ravage with their inroads the moft fcrtile pro- 
Vinces of Lower Afia*®. 


Duruiwnc this period of violence and calamity, in 
which barbarian force reigned triumphant, and when 
ftrong cities only can be fuppofed to have rcfifted 
the fhock of the ferocious inveders, Nabopollafar, 
viceroy of Babylon, revoltéd from Chyniladan, em- 
peror of Affyria, and aflumed independent fove- 
reignty °°. He had been encouraged in his rebel- 
lion by the hoftile Cyaxares, who Ail meditated the 
deftruction of Nineveh °". And no fooner did the 
hing of the Medes find himfelf freed from the do-« 
mination of the Scythians, whofe chieftains he had 
invited to a feaft, and flan while drunk®?5 and from 
a war in which fome Scythian fugitives involved 
him with Alyattes, king of Lydia, that lafted five 
years °, than he renewed hoflilities againft Affyria%’. 


CYAXARES again entered that rich country, in con- 
junction with Nabocolaflar, or Nebuchadnezzar, hing 
of Babylon, the fon and fucceflor vf Nabopollaflar; 
and thefe two powerful monarchs, who were knit in 
clofe alliance, finally fubverted the empire of the firft 


89. Id. ibid. go Alex. Polyhut ap Cyne! Chronograph. p. 11 

gt. Id. rbid. 92. Herodotus, hb 1 cup. cv. 

93- Herodot. hb i cap. Ixxiv. ‘That war was terminated in conf+- 
quence of a folar eclipfe, which had been predited by Thales the Mix 
\cfian; (Id. ibid.) who to his own natural fag icity had added the lewrn- 
ing of Egypt. When the Medes and Ly lians hid joined bitth, in 
the fixth campaign, fays Herodotus, the diy was fuddenly changed 
into night; an appearance which fo affected them, that they defied 
from action. (Herodot. ubi fup.) A fufpeniion of hoftilitics took place; 
and peace was concluded between the contending monarchs, through 
the mediation of the kings o* Babylon and Cilicia. (Id. ibid ) ‘I his 
peace was ratified with the oath of the contracting parties, and, as a 
farther tie, Alyattes gave his daughte@Aryenis, in marriage to Afty- 
ages, the fon of Cyaxares, Ecrodot. libgi. cap. Ixxiv. 


94. Thid. lib. i. eap. cvi. 
Affy- 
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cient people, was utterly deftroyed °°: and the remain- 
ing provinces of their monarchy (as I fhall afterward 
have occafion to relate) were divided betwacen the kings 
of Media and Babylon. 


Tue taking of Nineveh, my Lord, is one of the 
greateft events in the hiftory of ancient nations; but 
we are left totally in the dark by hifturians, both civil 
and facred, in regard to the circumftances with which 
it was attended. The prophet Nahum is the only 
writer that has entered into particulars on the fubject: 
and as he is fuppofed to have been divinely infpired, if 
he had not the advantage of hiftorical information (for 
ecclafiaftical writers have not been able to fix the time 
when he lived), I thall copy the moft marking ftrokes in 
his fublime defcription; which gives us a very high 
idea of the grandeur of the old Affyrians, and of the 
power of the Medes. 


** Woe to the bloody city !’’—~exclaims the prophet; 
~~ becaufe of the mulitude of the whoredoms of the 
* well-favoured harlot, the miftrefs of witchcrasts ; 
“that felleth nations through her whoredoms, and 
“ royal families through her witchcrafts. Keep watch! 
“make thy loins ftrong, fortify thy power mightily; 
“ for he that dafheth in pieces is come up before thy 
“face. The fhield of his warriors is made red, the 


95. Compare Herodotus, lib. i. cap. cvi. with Alex. Polyhift. ap. 
Syncel. Chronograph. p. 110 et ap. Eufeb. Chrontcon, p- 46. Herodotus 
decl.nes entering into the particulars of this expedition, faying he thall 
hive occafion to relate then in another place; (Heradov. ubi fap.) 
alluding no doubt to the hiftory of Affyria, which he propofed to 
write. But he obferves, that the Medes conquered all the Affyrian 
tcrritories, except what belonged to the king of Babylon. (Id. ibid.) 
We have, therefore, great reafon to belicve, independent of the authoe 
rity of Polyhiftor, that Cyaxares and NabocolaTar were joint adven- 
turers in this enterprize, and that Nineveh was taken immediately after 
the clofe of the Lydian war. * 96. Strabo, lib, xvi. init. 
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“valiant are ia fcarlet. Behold, thy people in the LETTER 
“ midft of thee are women!—the gates of thy land og 
“ fhall be fet wide open unto thine enemies; the fire 
* fhall devour thy bars. I hear the noife of a whip; 
“and the noife of the rattling of the wheels, of the 
“ prancing of horfes, and of the jumping of chariots: 
“ they rage like a tempeit, in the ftreets; they blaze 
“ like torches; they run hhke lightnings ! The hort. 
“ man lifteth up both the bright fword and the glit- 
“tering fpear; there is a multitude flain, yet no end 
* of the flaughter; they ftumble upon the corpfes, be- 
“ caufe of their great number !—The victors take the 
“ fpoil of filver, they take the fpoil of gold: the ftore 
is beyond computation; and above all, the fpoil of 
* fplendid and rich furniture. Nineveh is empty, de- 
“ folate, and wafte!—Where is the dwelling of the 
‘lions, and the feeding-place of the young lions ?— 
“ There the lion, even the old lion walked, and the 
* Jion’s whelp, and none made them afraid. The lion 
“did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, and 
“ ftrangled for his lioneffes; and filled his holes with 
“ prey, and his dens with ravine. Nineveh, which was 
“ eftablifhed of old, is like a pool of water. He. 
* princes were as the locufts, and her captains as the 
“great grafshoppers, which encamp in the hedges 
*“ during the cool of the morning; but, when the fun 
“ arifeth, they fly away, and their place is not known. 
“ Thy fhepherds flumber, O king of Affyria! thy no- 
“ bles dwell in the duft: thy people are fcattered upon 
“ the mountains, and no man gathereth them®’. 


SKETCH of the History of /EcyPT to the Reign of 
PsaMMITICHUS. 


BEFORE the foundation of the Affyrian empire, 
Egypt was a populous and ppwagful kingdom, under 


97. Nahum, chap. hi. paffim, 
a regu- 
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PART! 4 regular government and police. This early popu- 
lation and improvement /égypt owed like Affyria, to 
the: fertility of its foil°’. Fattened by the annual 
overflowing of the waters of the Nile (which pre- 
pares the land for the reception of the feed with 
little affiftance of tillage), the immenfe vale of 
fEgypt, extending from the mountains of Athiopia to 
the Mediterranean fea, znd from the deferts of Arabia 
to thofe of Libya, furnifhed food for man in profufion. 
There the tropical plants thrive, with many of thofe 
more commonly found in colder climates; and there 
all kinds of grain, wheat and barley as well as rice, 
yielded large increafe "°°. 


In a territory fo highly favoured by nature, the 
focial principle muft quickly have ripened; and 
the mutual wants of men affembled in foc'ety, and 
their mutual defire of multiplying the accommodations 
of life, and of guarding againft the evils infepaiable 
from mortality, would foon give birth to all the ufeful, 
and even to many of the ornamental arts. The {ci- 
ences intimately connected with the arts, it may be 
expected, would alfo rear their head: fo, we find, they 


98. Gencfis, chap. xxxvii. x]. xli. et feq. Exod. chap. iimxiv. Hero~ 
dot. lib. ii, et Diod, Sicul. lb, i. paffim. See alfo Dr. Warburton’s Di- 
Vine Legation of Mojes, book iv. fed. i.~iv. et aud. cit. 

99. * The counts ses on the Tigrts and the Nile,” Lays Sir Waac Newton, 
“being exceeding fertile, were firft frequented by mankind, and jirft grew 
** fata kingdoms.” (Chron. of cincient Kingdoms amended, p. 160.) In proof 
of this great natural fertility, fee Herodotus and Diodorus, ubi fup. 
and Pliny, lib. xxi, cap. xv. 


100. Idem. ibid. This finc country, about fix hundred miles in length, 
and near three hundred at its greateft breadth, is divided by geographers 
into Higher, Lofer, and Middle Aigypt. Of thefe divifions, I {hall af- 
terward have occafion to fpeak. I fhall therefore only here remark, that 
Higher Agypt, in ancient times, was generally known by the mame of 
Thebais, and that the vypole ghree divifions lie between the twenty- 
fecond and thirty-third degrees of northern latitude, dia 
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did. But the fciences moft fuccefsfully cultivated in LETTER 


Egypt, were thofe of government and legiflation. And 
fortunate is it for us, in treating of the ‘affairs of this 
venerable country, that, although left in a great meas 
fure ignorant of the hiftory of the old Egyptian mo- 
narchs, we are amply furnifhed with information rela- 
tive to the laws and conftitution of the kingdum ovet 
which they ruled. 


Mcngzs, the firft fole monarch of Egypt **", and the 
firft legiflator whg regulated religious worfhip, and 
gave written laws to the yyptians ‘*, appears to have 
been an adept in the fcience of human nature. In 
order to procure implicit fubmiffion to his laws, he 
pretended they were delivered to him, for the good of 
the people, by the God Hermes '°?; and on purpofe to 
reftrain the wanderings of carnal appetite, and give 
ftability to the amorous paffion, he inftituted the Law 
ef Marriage, and placed the nuptial union under the 
fanction of the altar *°*. 


‘frat law, my Lord, fuggefts to us a curious fubject 
of difquifition: the original connexion between the 
fexess and I cannot difmifs it without hazarding a f-w 
yemarhs. 


ror. Menes, according to Herodotus, (lib. ii. cap. iv.) was the firft 
mortal that reigned in ALgypt; for the Aigyptians vainly exhibited’a 
genealogy of immortal princes, fuppofed oryinally to have ruled ov.r 
them, and whom they afterward worthipped as Gods: (Herodot. lib i, 
cap, exliv, Diod. Sicu) lib i. init.) and all ancient chronologers agree, 
that Menes, or Menas, was the firft foveresgn that exereiftd domsmion 
over the whole land of Egypt. Nor were his territories very cx- 
tenfive ; for, if we may beheve the report of the /igyptian priells, 
all Lower Avgypt was then a morafs, (H-rodot. lib. is. cap iv) and 
che greater part of 1: entirely covcred by the waters of the fea Id itid. 

40%. Diod. Sicul. Lh.2 p 24 edit ubi cit, 103. Id. apid, 

104% Palaph. ap. Clem Alen p.45- Suidas, vec “Hpaicus 
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THE gefpect paid by all aycient nations to the me- 
mory of the inftitutors of the law of marriage, and the 
folemn rites with which the nuptial ceremony is ac- 
companied, have led to a popular opinion, that the in- 
tercourfe between the fexes, in the human fpecies, 
was originally promifcuous, like that of grazing cat- 
tle. Hence the well known comparifon of Horace, 
ut in grege taurus*°>; which may be thus para- 
phrafed : 


¢¢ With women men, like bulls among the herd 
« Roving at large, indulged venereal acts 
« As luft incited.” 


Bur this reprefenratton, which makes the ftate of 
nature a flate of proftitution, is equally contradicted 
by reafon and expcricnce. As man is by nature a 
herding, he is alfo a pairing animal, He fingles out 
ene woman from a multitude of others, where fuch an 
epportunity of choice is offered: he endeavours to win 
her regard by courtfhip and kind offices; and he has 
little fatisfaction in her arms, unlefs when convinced 
that he gives, as well as receives pleafure, in the con- 
jugal embrace °°. Nor is he difpofed to abandon her 
during her pregnancy, or in the time of child-birth; 
but is happy in propagating his fpecies, and prides 
himfelf in multiplying his own likenefs, and that of the 
partner of his affections. In a word, as the affiflance 
of both parents is neceffary to the rearing of the human 
offspring, condemned to a long and helplefs infancy, 
Nature, in order to accomplifh her purpose, has en- 
dowed both with that fympathic attachment called LovE, 


ros. Satirar lib i. fat. ili ver. Tra. 

106. Were this delef to be taken away,” obferves the philofophic 
Shaftefbury, “ there would be hardly any, ewen of the groffer fort of man- 
" find, who would not perceive ther remaining pleafure to be of fmalt 
‘ figtatien”  Charadterifice, vei ii. book is. part. in, foc. i. 


without 
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without which the race muft have become extinf, LETTER 
We accordingly find the union of the fexes, and nuptial , . ; 
ceremonies univerfal among favages ‘*7, 
Burt although the union of the fexes is formed by 
infin in the favage ftate, the facred matrimonial tie 
is neverthelefs neceffary, for the prefervation of order 
in fociety. As civil and criminal laws, refpe€ting pro- 
perty and perfonal fafety, are required to reftrain the 
exceffes of the felfifh and irafcible paffions; to fortify 
not to create the fenfe of suffice, or the fentiment of 
bumanity; in like manner, the laws concerning mar- 
riage, and the connexion between the feres, are requi- 
fite to curb the irregularities of libidinous defire, and 
the intemperance of the fexual paflion, which, in pro- 
portion to the increafe of luxury, become prurient and 
variable. Hence the wifdom of the Egyptian legif- 
lator, in confining exe man to one woman, agreeable 
to the intention of nature *™. 


Havine thus difcovered the origin of marriage, 
and the policy of fuch an inftitution, let us inquire 
after the rife of civil government. 


As the firft focial connexion is that of bufoand and 
wife, the firft civil fupersority is that of a futher 
over 


107. Hif. Gen. des Voyages, et Picart’s Relig. Ceremon. paflim, with 
the authors there cited. If the narration of any traveller, or navigator 
fecms to contradiat this opinion, it will generally be found fuppgeted 
by fome other more worthy of credit. The fubject is fet in ZT juft 
Yight by Dr. Robertfon. Hy. of Amerwa, book iv. 

108. Herodotus pointedly afferts, (cb. ii, cap. xciv) that the 
SE gyptians, lite abe Greeks, had only one wife. Mow the law of mar- 
riage, as we fhall have occafion to fee, was brought from Aigypt into 
Greece; where it was univerfally eftablithed upon Egyptian princi- 
ples, and according to the practice of an Aigyptian colony. Yet Dio- 
dorus Ssculus tells uh, (lib.i.p 72.) that the Rigyptian prisfs only were 
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over his fami, Nature, hesehin points us to pa- 

triarchal rule, as the original government among 

~~ men. For although a father has no natural right to 

govern his fons, after they have attained the years of 

manhood, they will find it neceflary to recur to fome 

} | perfon for the arbitration of their common differences. 

And who is fo likely to be chofen for that purpofe, as 

their common parent ?—They have been habituated in 

infancy, to fubmit to his authority: he has fettled 

their boyith difputes; and they have wondered at the 

; ftrength of his underftanding, while their own was 

weak. Early impreflions are not eafily eradicated. 

His counfel is fought; and to him they are led to ap- 

peal, not only from a perfuafion of his fuperior wifdom, 

but from a conviétion that his decifions will be juft, 

becaufe he is equally concerned in the welfare of all. 

To him, as their common head, his offspring look up 5 

and he ‘exercifes, during life, the joint office of go- 
vernor and judge. 


Sane al 


The farther progrefs of government, it is not more 
difficult to trace. Families naturally grew into tribes; 
held together by common confanguinity; and oj 
which the head of the eldeft family, in each tribe, 
was revered as chief. When expofed to danger from 
foreign enemies, or induced by confiderations of 
gatual advantage, two or more tribes united into 


Vo 


confined to ene wifey and that the Liry might take as many wives a6 
shey ploafed. Bur if fuch a cuttom preveiled in Atgypt, in the days of 
Di it mutt have been introduced after the fina} conqueft of chat 
re: Saipan among whom a plurality of wives was tole= 
rated. For Merodotus was too well acquainted with the manners of 
the Aigyptians,. among whom h¢ had. long refided, to bemiftaker in 
fuch a material ciscumitance; confequently, men of all orders, ig 
dagypt, had.only one within histiine. Nor could the Aigyptians, in 
more. carly times, have communicated to the Greeks a law or eam 
ny ek Sepa aE ath ey Sieh Soca 9» 
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one body, and compofed a ation or fate. In the 
mew community, which generally formed a kind of 
rude republic, fome man of fuperior fagacity in council, 
or fuperior prowefs in war, never failed to acquire the 
afcendant; and when thofe qualities happened to be 
combined in the fame perfon, he was not only intrufted 
“with the command of the forces of the ftate, but took 
the lead in all public deliberations. With or without 
the forms of election, he was conftituted chief magif- 
trate, and captain-general for life. A portion of the 
refpeét for the father was neceffarily transferred to the 
fon. He ufually poffeffed the fame elevated ftation **. 
With office, wealth and influence accumulated, and 
chief magiftracy became hereditary “°. ‘Thus was one 
family raifed above others, and monarchy gradually , 
founded. 


WueEn monarchy was eftablifhed in Egypt, or by 
what means Menes acquired the fovereignty of that an- 
cient kingdom, hiftory has not informed us: nor do we 
know with any degree of certainty, the age in which 
he reigned’. We are only told, that befide impof- 
ing upon the Egyptians the reflraints of law, and the 
offices of religion''*, he diverted the courfe of the . 
Nile, which had hitherto waihed the foot of the fandy 


moute 


109. Vid. Polyb lib. vi. Excerpt. i. “ The people,” fays this pto- . = 
found politician, “ not only confirm thefe leaders in the poffellion of 
“ the powers to which they have been exalted, but preferve it to their 
“ children} being perfuaded that thofe, who have received their birth 
“and education from illuftrious parents will refemble them." Id, ibid. 
“4210. Polyb. ubi fup, 111, ‘The reign of Menes is com- 
monly placed by modern chronologers about 2200 years before the 
Chriftian ara, But the JEgyptian chronology, until the reign of 
Pfammitichus, is x mere chaos; and all attempts te elucidate it have 
gid fruitlefs. * 

114. It was referved for modern feepticifin to call in queftion the 
necellary connexion between religion and goverument, and the falutary 
influence of the former upon moral fondu, All ancient legiflators 
imterwove religion with their civil and political inftitutions; and the 
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mountains on the frontiers of Libya’; founded 
Memphis, within the former bed of the river; and 
built the magnificent temple of Vulcan, in that city“. 


Tue hiftory of Agypt, from the reign of Menes te, 
that of Sefoftris, is involved in impenetrable obfcurity- 
During this long, and dark period, is fuppofed to have 
happened the irruption of the Eaftern, or Arabian 
herdfmen, Uxsovs, or King-pa/iors; an event which 
has afforded modern antiquarians and chronologers 





philofophers recommended it, asthe true bafis of legiflation. Even 
fuch as believed it to be of human invention, yet admitted its utility. OF 
this we have a remarkable inftance, in the famous fragment of the 
atheiftical Critias, “ When the laws bad reftrained an open violation 
# of right,” fays he, “men fet upon contriving how /eoretly to injure 
* others. And then it was, as] fuppofe, fome cunning poli i 
* verfed in the knowledge of mankind, counterworked this ‘defi ign, by 
“ the invention of a principle that would bold wicked men in awe; even 
© when about to fay, or think, or act iJ in private. And this was té 
* bring in the belief of a God; whom he taught to be immortal, of ine 
* finite knowledge, and of a nature tranfcendently excellent. This 
God, he told them, could Sear and fee every thing faid and done by 
mortals here below; nor could the fir conception of the mo fecret 
© wickedueli be concealed from Him, of whofe nature énowledge was the 
# yery effence. 

“ In order to add terror to reverence for the Gods,” procceds Critias, 
* our politician faid they inhabited that place, where fwift corrufcationg 
* of enkindled meteors, accompanied with horrid burfts of thunder, 
© runthrough the ftarry vaults of heaven; the beautiful fret-work of 
« that wile old architect Time !—where the confociated troop of thining 
« orbs perform. their regular and benignant revolutions, and whence 
# refrcthing thowers defcend to futurate the thirfty earth. Such was 
* the habitation he sfligned to the Gods; a place moft proper for the 
« Gifcharge of thei: funtion !—and fuch the terrars he earployed to res 
* profs {:cret'mifchief, itife diforder in the feeds, give laws fuir play, 
™ and introduce Religion, fo neceffary to the Magiftrate,” Frag. Critias, ap. 
Sext.Emperic, Adverf. Phy/. cap. ix. feet. liv, 

113. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. xc. 114, Id. ibid. This temple, 
adorned with porficos and ftatues, by the piety and. munificence of. 
Succeeding monarchs, as we thal! have occafion to fee, was the moft 
fuperb monument of fuperftition in Figypt ; (Herodot. lib, ii. paflim.) 


but antiquity has left us no defexjption of it, 
“great 
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*** preat field for fpeculation and conjecture. Thefe 
tude invaders are faid to have conquered all Lower 
and Middle Agypt, to have eftablithed their domi- 
nion at Memphis, and to have maintained it with an 
iron {ceptre for two hundred and fifty-nine years *"°; 
after which, their power being broken by a king of 
Thebais, or Higher Egypt, they retired, according to 
treaty, with their families and goods, and fettled im | 
the country afterwards, known by the name of Pale » 
tine, where they built the city of Jerufalem **’, i 4 
, 
Bur this fingular invafion, upon which fo much 
learning has been waited, I {hall forbear to rank 
among the revolutions of ancient Aigypt; not merely 
becaufe no notice is taken of it by Herodotus or Dio~ 
dorus, but becaufe the paffage in which it is related 
(faid to be extraéted fram Manetho) bears ftrong marks, 
of forgery. ‘That paflage is profefledly quoted by Jo- 
fephus to fhew the antiquity of his own nation, and 
obvioufly to induce a belief, that the King-paftors 
were the Ifraclites. Ie declares he tranf{cribed it faith- 
fully from the egyptian hiftorian ; but it is impoffible 
to give him credit for his affertion. For the pretended 
Manetho not only fays, that the King-paftors, after 
their departure from Egypt, took poffefon of Palef- 
tine; but, in order to render the ftory more applica- 
ble to the ancient countrymen of the Jewith hiftorign, 
he obferves, that in books of great° authority he finds: 
thefe people diftinguifhed by the name of Captive Paj 
tors*'*, Admitting the extra, however, to be ge- 
nuine, notwithftanding thefe indications of its being 
fpurious, it can but be confidered, at beft, as a fabus 


11s. Sir John Mariam, Perizouins, fir UaaceNewton, Greaves, 
Bryant, dc. 116. Maneth. ap. Jofeph. Cont. 4pian. lib. i, 

317. Id. ibid, 118. Maucth. ap. Jof¢ph. ubifug, 
. Ds, lous 
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ART 1. lous account of the aéfiont, fajourning and exodus of 
o™ the Ifraelites; which your lordthip will find very dif- 

~ ferently related in the books of Mofes “*, 





Ty the obfcure period, between Menes and Sefof- 
tris, are placed the reigns of five kings, whofe names 
were famous in antiquity; Bufris II. is vaniae U- 
wanes Egyptus, and aii 


Busirvs Il. the cighth in defcent from the fir/? of 
that name (commonly reprefented as a cruel tyrant), is 
faid to have built, or much enlarged, the celebrated 
Egyptian Thebes '*°; the chief city in Higher Agypt, 
and the feat of the firft A2gyptian monarchs; which 
was one hundred and forty itadia, or feventeen miles 


119. See Gensfiz, chap. xl, et feq. £xedus, pallim. Conformable te 
the writings of the facred hiftorian, Diodorus aflirms, That Egypt 
had never been conquered, unlefs by the Ethiopians, before it fubs 
sitted to the Perfian power; (Biblicth. lib. i. p. 41. edit. ubi cit.) 
and his teflimony is corroborated by the narrative of Herodotus, (lib, 
ii. iii, paflim.) I am fenfible Mr. Bryant (dnslyfis of Ancient Mythow 
#igy, vol. iii.) endeavours to throw new light upon this fubjects and 
that, in confequence of his theory of deriving all learning and civi~ 
lity from the Gutbites, he places the Znvafon of the King-paflors before 
the foundation of the Aigyptian monarchy; makes them the build- 
ers of the pyramids, the raifers of the obclifks, and of all the other 
aiagnificent works in ancient A’gypt. Bur this theory isas romantic as 
that of Gales (Court of the Gentiles, vol. i. ti, pallim.) who attempts 
to prove, that the Aigyptians borrowed all their arts, learning, and 
even their religion, from the I/rarlites / 

329. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 42. The fame hiftorian had before faid, 
that th: founding of this city was aftribed to Ofiris, the tutelary god, 
and que of the fabulous monarchs of the Aigyptians » but that, on this 
fubje&, not only Grecian authors, but the Egyptian priefts themfelves 
were divided, (Diod. Sicul. lib, i. p. 24.) In a word, the founder of 
Thebes was fo utterly unknown, that his name had not been diftin@ly 
preferved even by tradition. Diodorys afterwards infinuates, (p. 79), 
thatthe Aigyptians*never had any king named Bufiris, Such is the 
uncertainty of this portion of hiftory!—Yet he tells us, ina fubfe. 
qnent book (Ijb. iy. p. 225), that Hercules, after he had killed An- 
Lia Went into gypt, and flewg the tyrant Buiisjs. 






and a half in'circuit "*. Sindee 





latterly Diofpolis, or “ the city of Jupiter,” was diftine Lay 


guithed in carly times, for wealth and power, beyond 
all others known to the Greeks ***. And its ruins, 
and hieroglyphical inferiptions, continued Jong to at- 
teft its former greatnefs'**. In Thebes ftood four 
temples of fingular beauty, and aftonifhing magni+ 
tude #5 one of them being above a mile and aw half 
in circumference **°, 


Bur of all the ftruétures at Thebes, or in its neigh- 
bourhood, where the ruins of many grand buildings 
are ftill to be feen, the moft faperb was the maufo- 
leum of Ofymandes *°. This king is reported to have 
been a mighty warrior **?. To his exploits, however, 
as embellithed by Aigyptian vanity, no credit can be 
given : nor-can we admit the defcription of his monu- 
ment, as tranferibed by Diodorus from Hecatieus, 
among the number of hiftorical facts‘. We might 
as well ingraft into the page of hiftory, ‘what is co- 
pied by the fame hiftorian from Ctefias, concerning 
the wonderfal works of Semiramis.“*°; to which 
thofe aferibed to Ofymandes bear a ftriking refém- 
blance "3°, : 
Ucno- 


rat. Id. ibid, In {peaking of miles, 1 wihh itto be underitood, thi 
Lalways mean Znglif miles; and, in like manner, of all Jong mea- 
fures common to modern nations, ginkefs when particularly exprefled. 
_ 122. Homer's Ilias, lib, ix. ver, 381. 423. Strabo, Geog. lid. 
xvii- p. 815, 816, Tacit, Aanal. lid, ii, cap. Ix. 124. Diod. 
Sicul. lib. i. p. 43- a5. Id. ib. 126. Diod. Sic. lib. i, 
Ps 44+ 227. Id, ibid, 9128. Hecatzus, ap. Diod. Sic, 
libs i. p. 44) 45,46. 129 Crefias, ap» Diod. Sicul. lib, ii. p. 97, 
98, 99, etfeq. 130, Compare Hecatzus and Giefias, wbi fupra. 
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is faid by Diodorus to have built Memphis '**; which, 
as I haye related on the credit of Herodotus, was found 
ed byMenes. That Uchoreus gave to this city the form 
in which it afterward appeared, and the magnificence 
that made it thenceforth become the feat of the Agyp- 
tian monarchy ***, for which its Situation was favour- 
able,, may be well believed 5 and that circumftance oc~ 
cafioned the gradual decline of Thebes ***, 


MeEmpuis was feated on the weftern fide of the 
Nile “*, twenty-two miles‘ above the place, where 
that river divides itfelf into two great branches which 
form the Delta’**; fo called from its triangular figure, 
or refemblance to the fourth letter in the Greek alpha- 
bet, and which comprehended the moft fertile part of 
Lower Aigypt"’’.. This city, one hundred and fifty 
ftadia™*, or about nineteen miles in circumference, 
was fecured on the fouth-fide by a ftrong rampart "**, 
which ferved both for a dyke againft the inundations 
of the Nile, and a bulwark to defend it, in cafe of the 
approach of an enemy **°. On all other fides, it was 
fortified not only with walls, but by.a large and deep 
moat ***; which being, at all times, filled with water 
from the river, rendered the city in a manner impreg- 
nable"**. Memphis was accordingly confidered as the 


prefented the figure of Semiramis, attended by two hundred of her 
guards; (id. ibid.) to fay nothing of the fculptured and painted gal- 
leries, by a people yet ignorant of the arts of defign, that exhibited 
the fabulous conqueft of Battria by Ofymandes, and the library form- 
ed before any books had been written, 

13%. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p: 46. 132 Id. lib, i. pe gy. 
593. Id. ibid. 334. Herodotus, lib. is cap. xcix, 135. Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 807. 136 Id. ibid, et Diod. Sicnl. lib, i, p. 46. 
137. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 29, 30. 338, Ibid. libed, p. 46. 
339. Id. ibid. = x40, Diod. Sicul. Hib. i. p. 46, 14t. Id. 
Bib. i. p. 47. Herod. lib. ii. cap. xcix po 
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ty of te Ni, andthe apa of gs i 
founding of Alexandria‘. 


Five miles north-weft of Memphis™*, ftood. the 
three famous pyramids, or quadrangular towers, that 
filled the ancient world with aftonifhment, and which 
continue to excite the wonder of modern trayellers***. 
Thefe immenfe mafies, which appear to have been ine 
tended for fepulchral monuments, are built with ftones 
of an enormous fize piled upon one another in regular 
rows ‘*°; and fo hard, and firmly compacted ‘47, that 
they have withftood the ravages of time, the revolu« 
tions of erapires, and the force of the elements, for 
almoft three thoufand years ‘*. The reputed founders 
of thofe pyramids, I hall afterwards haye occafion to 
mention. 


THE reign of Egyptus is rendered memorable by 
the flight of his brother Danaus *°; whofe voyage 
into Greece with his daughters ‘*®, forms a memorable 


143. Diod. Sicul. ubi fup, et Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 807. 

144 Strabo, lib. xvii, p. 808. 

145. The firft, and largeft pyramid, is near five hundred feet inv 
perpendicular height , fix hundred and fixty feet {quare at the bafe, 
and fixteen at the top. (Goguet, der Orig. des Artz, &c. ct ave. cit.) 
The fecond pyramid, according to Greaves, is of the fame dimen- 
Gions with the firft; but he did not meafure it, and all other tra 
lers agree that it is imaller. The third pyramid is three hundred feet 
fquare at the bafe, and proportionally high with the two former. 
Greaves Pyramidegraphia, pallim, 

» 146.. Herodot. lib, ii. cap. exxiv. exxv. Maillet, Defeript. de P Egypte, 
P, 224—253. Edit. Paris, 1735. 147. Herodot, ubi fup. Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 808. 

3148. When the Egyptian pyramids were built, is not certainly 


known; but, from the xelations of moder travellers, they {ecm to 
be nearly in the fame tate as when they were viewed by Herodotus, 


above two thoufand two hundred years ago. 
149. Apollodorus, lib. ii. p. 62. Diod. Sicyl. lis. v. p, 349% 
. 550. Herodotus, lib. ii, cop. eloxxii, 
. 7 , 
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| a SREWISTOorYor — 
aot sefa in the Kiftory of Peloponrefus, as T thall have o¢* 
, cafion to notice **. -Agyptus, renowned for his 
juftice and beneficence, had the honour of giving 
to the venerable country over which he ruled the ap- 
pellation of Agypt ***, by which it is {till known. 


Twetve reigns after that of AEgyptus, Meeris or 
Myris was raifed to the throne “?. He built the 
grand portico on the north-fide of Vulcan’s temple at 
) Memphis '**; and is faid to have formed the vaft lake 
, that bore his name’. This lake is commonly ranked 

among the extraordinary works of the ancient gyp- 
tians. And if artificial, it mu{t have been hollowed 
atan amazing expence, and by the moft aftonifhing 
efforts of labour ;: as we are told, “that it was fifty fa- 


5. , thoms in depth, and Cour hundred and fifty miles ix 

Be. 4 circumference ***. It appears, however, to have been 

iw dies 

Ss A), partly 

— 251. Strabo, lib. v. p. 221, lib. vii. Pp. 32%, ct Tb. viii. p. 971. 
~352- Diod. Sicul, lib. i. p. 47. 


153. Id. ibid. In early times, as Diodorus informs us, the Agyp- 

} tians paid lefs rogard-to hereditary right than to the virtues of their 
fovercigns (Biblio. lib. i. p. 41.); the body of the people being 
: velted with the power of ‘raifing to the throne, the perfon ‘they 
J efteemed moft worthy to reign over them (Id. ibid.). But after the 
offices of flate came to be confined (as I thall have occafion to ob- 
ferve), to the ecclefiaitical and military orders, the crown feems to 
have been ftridtly hereditary ; and when the royal line failed, the fo- 
véreign was chofen out of one of thofe two orders, and by the mem- 
bers of thofe orders cxclufiyely. Hence we may dtaw thefe inport= 
ant conclufions, that in this ancient kingdom, as in all other ftates) 
the people originally poffciied the privilege of chufing their own 
chief magiftrate ; but that prigls and foldiers, under the name of noblesy 
gradually wrelted the rights of the people from them? a progrefs 
which ! fhall have frequent opportunity to exemplify; and to thew, 
that in proportion to the share which the people have in public af- 
po an pean nara is, every where, mild or op~ 
and that venerated hereditary {ucceflion naturally leads to 


a in, ‘fa 2 9 
154. Hevodot, lib. ii. cap. ci. Diod, Situl,lib,iep. 47. 15§. Teh db. 
456. Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. calix, Diod. Siewl. lib. i. p. 48: Heros 

2 dots, 
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partly the work of nature, partly of art '*7 ; to have 
been hollowed by the Nile, before the courfe of that 
river was diverted by Menges, or by the fea, when its 
waters covered all Lower Zigypt ‘**. 


Bur in whatever manner the Iske Méssia swans exe 
finally formed, it contributed greatly to the fertility 
of the furrounding country, and to the conveniency 
of the people. Being capable of containing a prodigious 
quantity of water, by reafon of its vaft compafs and 
depth, it ferved to receive the fuperflux of the inundations 
of the Nile, when that river rofe to too great an height'*%, 
and thereby prevented the lands from being choaked 
with mud, or the houfes, in low fituations, from be- 
ing overflowed °; while it furnifhed, during the 
feafon of ebb, moifture to the furrounding fields ***, 
For thefe purpofes a wide fluice, which was opened 
and fhut as occafion required, admitted the waters of 
the Nile into the lake ***; and various canals convey- 
ed them out of it, when neceffary, in different direc- 
tions 163, 


dorus, not fatisfic with calculating the circum/erence of this lake at full 
three thoufand fix bundred fladia, in which Diodorus agrees with him, 
(ld. ibid.) adds, by way of explanation, that its circumference was sixty 
Jebane ; and equal to the length of the whole fea-voaf of Agypt. (Herodot. 
ubi fupra), Strabo does not calculate the circumference of the lake 
Maeris; but he fays, it was Jite a fea for magnitude, and that its bends 
refembled the foores of the ocean. Geog. lib. xvii. p. 809. . 

157+ Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 8309—811, 

158. This lait conjecture feems moft probable, as the lake Merris 
extended far into the Libyan defert, in a weftern direction, between 
the mountains of Memphis, and the Mediterranean fea. Herodot. 
lib. ii. cap. cl. 159. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 48. Strabo, lib. xvii, 
p. 810. 160. Id. ibid. 161, Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 810, 8rz. 
see fae - os 
. Id. ibid ng to the accounts of sqdern travellers, thi 
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PARTY. © Srsosraré, ot Sefoofis, the ferenth Agyptian Ling 

SV after Meetis, furpafed all his predéceffors in great 
atchievements ***, He is fuppofed by fir John Mar- 
fham, and other chronologers, to be the Shithak, of 
Sefac, who plundered the temple of Jerufalem in the 
fifth year of the reign of Rehoboam**. And their 
conjecture feems well founded ‘°°. 


Tuts 


264. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 49. 165, 1 Kings, ch. xiv. ver. 25,26. 

166. This chronology is perfectly conformable to the fucceffion of 
eight egyptian kings, given by Herodotus, from Seloltris to Pfam- 
fnitichus; the beginning of whofe reign is generally placed by chro>’ 
nologers in the fix hundred and feventieth year before che Chriftian ra. 
Nor docs it interfere with the fubfequent narration of that vencrable 
hiftorian, unlefs in one particular; and, in that, he is obvioufly in- 
confiftent with himfelf; he fays (and Diodorus agrees with him), that 
Protens, the Second fucceffor of Sefoftris, reigned in the time of the 
‘Trojan war. (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. exii. et feq-) But in this he muft 
have been mifinformed, or miftaken one way or other; for the fix 
kings, whofe reigns, in his hiltory, merely complete the period be- 
tween Proteus and Pfammitichus, could not poflibly make the reign 
of that prince afcend fo high as the fiege of Troy. And other cir- 
cumftances confpire to fix the reign of Sefoftris to the xra here af- 
figned it. The daughters of Danaus, we are told, fled from the fons 
of Aigyptus. (Herodot. lib, ii. cap. clxxxii.) Now A®gyptns, accord: 
ing to Diodorus, lived twelve reigns before Meeris (Biblioth. dib. i. 
p- 47); and Sefoftris was the feventh king alter Maris, (Ibid. 4g;) 
Thefe nincteen fucceffions cannot be computed at Iefs than five hun- 
dred years, Danaus and his daughters arrived in Greece about three 
hundred years before the Trojan war (Marm, Oxon. Ep. 18.) conft= 

* quently the reign of Sefoftris muft have been two hundred years later 
than that war, and not above a thoufand years before the Chriftian 
zra. 

If farther argument fhould be deemed necellary, to prove that the 
great Sefoltris was the Shithak, who pillaged the temple of Jerufalem, 
and “ took away the treafures of the king's houte,” (x Kings, chap. 
xiv. ver. 26.) they are ready. Herodotus informs us, that, in paffing 
through the Syrian Paleftine, he faw a pillar fet up by Sefoftris, indi- 
cating that the inhabitants had tamely fubmitted to his arms (Hero- 
dot. lib. ii. cap. evi.) and Jofephus owns, that Rehoboam permitted 
his capital to be entered by Shithak, without ftriking a blow in its dex 
fence; (Jofeph. cofit. Apian. lib. i.) To crown the whole cBlledted 
evidence facred hiftory acquaints us, that “Gn the filth year of king 

8 - Rehoe 
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Tuts politic and warlike monarch, whofe reigt 
forms the ra of the military power and glory of 
ancient Egyptians, is faid to have propofed no lefs an 
obje&t for his ambition, than the conqueft of the 
world *°?, And an army of fix hundred thoufand in- 
fantry, twenty-four thoufand cavalry, and feven and 
twenty thoufand armed chariots‘, 

with the grandeur of fuch an undertaking. 





Havine put that vaft body, or whatever might 
be his force, in motion, Sefoftris firft invaded Athio-~ 
pia, which he conquered ; impofing upon the inhabi- 
tants a tribute of gold, ebony, and ivory’. He 


® Rchoboam, Shifhak king of Egypt came up againft Jerufalem, 
“and took the fenced cities of Judah. And the people were without 
* number that came with bim; the Lubims, the Sukkiima, and the 
« Aibiopians.” (2 Chron. chap. xii, ver. 2, 3. 4.) Now Herodotus 
affures us, (lib, ii. c, cx.) That “ Se/ofrir was the only Algyptian mo~ 
“narch,’ who ever congutred Athiopia: therefore, he only could 
have a body of Aftbiopians in his army. The Lubims and Sukkiime 
‘were probably fome of thofe African nations, whom Sefoftris is faid to 
have conquered during his father’s life-time (Diod. Sicul, lib.i. p. 49.) 
And the feope of the facred narrative thews, that they were van~ 
grifved nations, fwelling the holt of a mighty conqueror, whofe troops 
ayd attendants were without number (2 Chron. ubi fup.); and in the 
{weep of whofe operations the kingdom of Judah was fubdued, and 
rendered tributary to Egypt. 2 Chron. chap. xii. ver. 8, 9. 

267. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 49. 

168. Id. p. 50. The number of cavalry, here mentioned, feems to 
bear an unequal proportion to the infantry. But it ought to be obferved, 
‘before we accufe Diodorus of inconfiltency, that chariots were ufed im 
war before borfemen; (Goguet, Orig. des Arts, &c. part i. liv. v. pal 
fim.) and that it was long before cavalry bore a due proportion to infane 
try. (Thid. part ii. liv. v. chap. i. iii, et part iii, liv. v. chap. ii.) Sar 
ered hiftory, however, afligns to Shithak thres{core theufand borfemen, and 
only ¢velve dundred chariots. (2 Coron, chup, xii. ver. 3.) Herodotus is 
filent as tothe number, or quality of the foross of Sefoftris; but, like 
all other hiftorians, favs (lib. ii, cap. ci.) his army Was immenfe, 

169 1d. Thid. Herodot. (lib. ii. cap. ex.) and Strabo (lib. xvi. p. 769.) 


alfo mention the'éongueit of /Bthiopia by Scfolttis, though only in ~. _ 


general terms. 
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te built, on the Arabian. gulf, a fleet of four hun- 
ne which circumnavigated the Arabian penin= 
fula, while he entered Afia with his mighty hoft ‘7. 
Every nation he attacked, in that vaft continent, fub+ 
mitted to his power’7*. We mutt not, however be- 
lieve, that he pafled not only the Euphrates and Ti+ 
gris, but alfo the Indus and Ganges, and fubdued 
all the intermediate countries; extending his fway 
from the Mediterranean fea to the Eaftern ocean, and 
from the Nile and the Ganges to the Tanais and Da- 
nube'?*, Credibility is ftartled at fuch a fweep of 
congueft; and the narrative of the venerable Herodo- 
tus, whofe authority, in regard to the affairs of ancient 
Egypt, ought to be highly refpected ‘7’, leads us to 
more moderation. He feems to confine the Afiatic 
conquelts of Sefoftris to Arabia, Syria, and Afia Mi- 
nor ‘7+. And all ancient hiftorians affign Scythia and 

Thracey 


70. Diod. Sicul, lib. f. p. Jo. Merodot. lib. ii, eap, ci, 

172. Herodotus, ubi fupra. 

172. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 50, Diodorus feems to have been here mif- 
led by the vain traditions of the Adgyptian priefts; who, in his time, 
appear to have confounded the exploits of Sefoftris with the myftical 
adventures of their tutelary God, Ofiris. This fimilarity impofed upon 
the great fir faac Newton, and made him conclude, that Ofiris and 
Sefoftris were the fame; (Newt, Chron. p. 191.) an opinion which has 
heen fully refuted by Dr. Warburton, (Divine Legation of Mojes, book 
Wy. fe@. v.) Mr. Bryant confiders Sefoltris asa perfonage as ideal as 
Ofris. New Syflem of Ancients Mythol. vol. ii. 

173. Herodotus, like Diodorus, received his information from the ' 
FPeyptian pricks (Hi/, lib. ii. paflim ); but the A2gptian records, in 
his time, were lofs corrupted. For the Aigyptians, after their coun- 
try had been fubjedted not only to the Perfian, but to the Macedonian 
‘and Roman fway, endeavoured to confule themfélves for the lofs of 

' - their former power and independency, by many fabulous relations of ~ 
their former greatnefs, both in artsiand arms. (Divine Legation, lib. iv. 
{oat. v.) Hence the inextricabte obfeurity montis their hittory is im 
wol¥ed. 

* 4474. Herodotus, tity i. cap. cif. cil, ia lethaeele 
Seloltriv bag peugtcayed to the rivexy Phafis, at the ealt end of the 

< out ‘ Enxine. 





- "Pheate™, asthe boundaties of thie arms of the 
Egyptian conqueror in Europe. 


Bur whatever might be the exterit of the conquefts 
of Sefoftris, it does not appear that he took effectual 
meafures to preferve them, or that they defcended to 
his pofterity. His condi& was very differerit with 
refpe&t to his hereditary dominions. Laying afide 
all thoughts of war, after his return to Egypt, he 
employed that leifure which peace afforded him, in fe~ 
curing it againft invafion from Arabia and Syria, by a 
wall extending acrofs the defert, its moft expofed fide, 
from the city of Pelufium, feated near the eaftern 
mouth of the Nile, to Heliopolis, or the City of the 
Sun *?°; which ftood a little below the prefent Grand 
Cairo, and where the majeftic river begins to divide 
itfelf into thofe channels, through which it enters the 
Mediterranean fea '’’. 


Euxine fea, and there left a colony, which gave beginning to the 

kingdom of Colchis (Herodst. lib: ii. eap iv.) becaufe the Colchians 
had dark complexions, frizeled hair, and ufed the rite of circumcifion, 
in the manner of the Aigyptians (Id. ibid.) But, on this fubjed, he 
fpeaks with diffiderice. And although Colchis appears to have been an 
Egyptian colony, hiftory has left uncertain when that colony wat 
planted. It {eetvis, hoWever, to Kiave been prior to the Argonautic 
expedition ; aiid, contfequently, long before the reign of Sefoftris, ac 

. cording to the chronology which I have followed, atid about the tiie’ 
af the Atgyptian emigrations into Greece under Cecrops arti Danaus. 

175. This far and no farther, fays Herodottis (lib. ii. cap. ciii.), the 
ZEgytian army feems to have advanced ; and Diodorus (lib. i. p. 51.) 
corroborates his teflimony. ’ * 

176. Dind Sicul. lib. i. ps 52. 

177. The frven channels, or mouths of the Nile, ate celebrated 
both in ancient hiftory and poetry ; but Herodotus (lib. ii. cap. »wii.) 
mentiays only five, two of which were artificial, und no more than 
navigable canals; (1d. ibid.) an account that agrecs perfedily with the 
» relations of modern travellers, 
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hes sav shio thee gianna ‘Befide 

many works, of piety and oftentation temples ™, 
Obelifk, '79, 3nd coloffeal fatues **°, on which he had 
the glory to fay no native laboured, theyibeing alt ereét~ 
ed by the captives he had.led in triumph *“*, he made 
JEgypt be intérfe€ted by an additional number of ca- 
nals, communicating with the ftream of the Nile, and 
widely diftributing its healthful and fructifying wa- 
ters "**; while he removed to higher fituations fuch 
towns as were liable to injury from the annual flux of 
} _ that river "3, ‘ 





I THese illuftrious labours, and the wealth acquired 
by conqueft, with which this magnificent monarch 
had enriched his native kingdom ***, rendered 
< the name of Sefoftris long dear to the Agyptians ; 
who confidered him as the greateft king that had ever 
teigned, even after they were fubjeéted to the Perfiart 
. fway“**. Nor had he neglected to perpetuate his fame 
” among foreign nations. -Wherever, in the courfe of 


178, He is fuid to have built in each of the chief cities of AEgypty 
@temple to the god that was peculiarly adored there. Diod. Sicul. 
lib. i. p. st. 

179. Sefoftris ereed two obclifks, each one hundred and twenty 
cubits hight (Diod. Sicul. lib: i. p. 53.), with hieroglyphical -infcrip- 
tions exhibiting the extent of his conquefts, the amount of his reve~ 
venues, and the nuniber of the nations he Nad vanquifhed. (Id. ibid.) 
The Aigyptian obclifks, the moft extraordinary monuments of un- 
tiquity, were fquare pillars compofed of onc ftone, terminating in w * 
point. The granite of which they were formed’ was found in the 
_ mountains of Syene, in Higher AEgypt (Pliny, lib. xxxvi. cap. vili.) 
whence the immenie blocks were conveyed: water, to the placer 
“where they were to be crested. Calixenus; ap. Pin, Wh. mxxvi. c. ix, 

80, Before the temple of Valean,, Sefvitris ere@tcdrfix of thofe 
flatues; two of thirty-fix cubits in height, reprefenting hinafelf and 
his wife; and four twenty cubits high each, representing his four 
fons. Herodot. lip. ii. cap. cx. Died. Sicul. lib. i. p. 534 

383. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 52: Herodot. lib. ii, cap. viii. ‘ 
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a 182. Herodotus, abi fupra, 183. Diod. Sicul, lib. i. p. 52,’ 

oe 184. Id. lib.i. p. 51. 385, Herodotus, Jib. it, cap. cx 
4 Diod. Sicul. lib. % p. 54. f i 
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=; who {trenuoutly de- 

is cog their ore ordered 4 pillar to be 

erected; with an infexiption declating his name and 
country, aud that he had fubdued them by his forces". 
And on the pillars fet up in thofe diftriéts, he ordered — 
alfo, fays Diodorus; the feulptured figure of the male 
parts of generation to be added, in teftimiony of the 
courage of the inhabitants *’. But where a nation 
had meanly fubmitted to him, without hazarding a 
battle, he commanded to be caryed, along with the 
ufual infcription, the genital parts of a Woman, oti 
fuch pillar, as a memorial of their cowardice ***. 










In fome countries, Sefoftris likewife ordered his 
own ftatue, in ftone, to be ereéted ; holding a bow int 
the left hand, a javelin in the right, and otherwife 
armed after the A.gyptian and Zthiopian manner, with 
"a belt drawn actofs the breaft from flioulder to fhould- 
er“? ; on which was engraved in the Sacred Letters 
of gpyt; an infcription purporting, that he had 

obtained 


«186. Herodot. lib. ii. eap. ei Diodoriis has preferved a more 
pompous to the following porport :—* Sefoftris, king of 
kings, and lord of lords, canquered this region by his arma.” Diod, 


Sicul. lib. i. p- st. 
187. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p.st. 188. Herodot. et Died. Sicul, 
ubi fup. j 189. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. evi. < 


190, Idem. ibid. Thefe Sacred Letters, according to Dr. Warbur- 
ton, were the tholt perfest hind of Hierog!ypbies ; formed in the pro- 
grels fronts? idureewriting to the invention of Alphabetic Charafters; 
(Divine Legation of Mafes, book iv. fe. ix.) and afterward ufed by thé 
pridfs a8 3 vail for their my/lice! learning, as they had formerly been em 

ployed, by all orders of then, in recording general tranf2@ions, for 
gt a tore inteltigible mude of writing. (id. ibid.) They con 
tinued alfo to be ufed, after the invention of alphabetic characters, 
Cada aa (Warburton, ubi fup,) fo that the 
bicraglyphical inferiptions vn the fintees and Ubelitiy of Salifisie prove 
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thefe ftatues in Afia Minor; one between Ephefus and 
Phocwa, and another between Sardis and Smyrna **5 
each fix feet and three inches in height". 


* In confequence of the public works of Sefoftris, egypt 
attained an higher degree of profperity and population, 
than it had known in any former period **. For he 
not only fertilized the country, and fupplied the inha- 
bitants with drink for themfelves and their cattle, by 
conveying the waters of the Nile, at all times, to the parts 
moft diftant from it'®*, but cut navigable canals from 


M fence, after the art of Alpbabeticewriting was known and prattifed;” 
whereas they were only a ftage, as already obferved, in the progrefs 
towurd that art, and afterward ufed for particular purpofes, For 
this difcovery, the world is indebted to the late Dr. William War- 
burton, latterly bifhop of Gloucefter; who united the moft profound 
erudition to a penetrating genius. 

191. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. evi. 19% Id. tbid. 

193. Herodot. ubi fup. Diodorus fays thefe ftatues were exact re. 
prefentations of the natural ftature of Sefoftris, and feven fecr high, 
( Biblioth, lib i. p.5t-) But he does not tell us whence he had his 
informition, Herodotus faw the ftatues, and probably meafured them. 

194. Egypt, in its higheft profperity, is faid to have contained eigh- 
teen thoufand cities and confiderable villages, and feven millions of ine 
habitants; (Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 27.) a number by mo means incre- 
dible, confidering the high cultivation, and fertility of the country. 

Many reafons may be afligned, why Aigypt is now lefs fertile than 
in ahcient times. The Nile no longer brings down from Zthiopia that 
rich black mudand flime, which formerly fattened the lands; (Hero- 
dot. lib, ii, cap. aii. et feq. Diod. Sicul, lib. i. p, 30. Strabo, lib. xv, 
p. 695. Plin. Hif, Nat, lib. xviii. cap, xvii, xviii.) and only a {mail 
quantity of red earth, of an inferior quality, fueh a9 compolts its 
banks. (Granger, Voyage en Algypte, p. 20. Shaw's Tritvels, vol. ii, 
p:188.) Nor isthe country any where fo perfeétly cultivated, or to 
fuch au extent as under its ancient monarchs, (Maillet, Defeript de 
eo e, lett. i. ig.) Yet, even under Turkith defpotifin, Maillet com- 

Egypt may contain four millions of people. (De/eripe.lett-i:) 
Fullipicliotens rides kiag 2b Gent Gols as French conful. — 
795+ Herodotus, lib. ii. cap, eviii. . 
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the river to the chief cities below Memphis, for the be- _ 
nefit of inland’ commerce, and banked thofe cities 
againft the annual inundations’*®; fo that Lower 
Egypt, during the high flow of the Nile, to ufe a 
fimile of Herodotus, refembles the Egean fea, crowned 
with its caftled iflands**’. And during the feafon of 
ebb, it prefented, and ftill offers the moft delightful 
fpeétacle that human imagination can conceive; sich 
fields of corn, all kinds of fruit and flowers, and herds 
and flocks feeding in luxuriant paftures ‘°* ; while thips 
of burden in the river, and barges on the canals, con- 
vey in various direétions the produce of induftry, and 
the means of plenty, under a ferene and cloudlefs fky, 
genially warmed with the beams of the fun *°, 


From 


196. Diod Sicul. lib. i. p. 52 
197- Herodot. lib. ii, cap. xcvii. Diodorus, who makes ufe of the 
fame comparifon, was not ignorant that the Nile has its fource in the 
Mountains of Athiophia, and that its annual inundations are occafi- 
oned by the Tropical rains. (Bihlioyh. lib i. p. 39. edit. Rhodo- 
man. ubi cit, Hanov. 1604-). The Nile begins to rife about the end of 
April; but the fwell is not confiderable till after the fummer-folitice. 
(Herodot. lib, ii. cap. xix. Diod. Sicul. lib, i. p. 32. Plin, Hif. Nat. 
lib. -v. cap. ix. lib. xviii. cap. xviii.) According to ancient authors, it 
continued to increafe till the autumnal equinox; (id. ibid.) but the 
moft accurate modern obfervers declare, that it ufually attains its 
greateft height by the middle of Auguit, (Pococke, Defeript. of the Eaft, 
vol. ip. 200, Shaw's Travels, p. 383. Maillet, Defcript, del’ Aygpte, 
Jett. ix.) By the firft of November the inundation has fubfided; the 
~ hufbandmen then prepare the land for the reception of the feed; (aut, 

cit. ubi fup.) and reap their harveft im March and April. Id. ibid. 

198. Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p. 32. Maillet, Defoript.de!' Algypte, lett. ix, 
Egypt is by no means intenfely hot during our winter feafon. Hence 
it produces many fruits feldom found in fuch a fouthern latitudes 
olives, grapes, peaches, &e. (Id. ibid. et Starbo, lib, xvii. p. 809.) 
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a regular fuccefhon of Aigyptian kings*®; but, their 
reigns afford few important events, 
PueExon, the fon and fuceeflor of Sefoftris, unders 
took no military enterprife ; not. was he the author of 
_ any, civil inftitution. But having been affli@ted with 
the lofs of his fight, which was reftored.in a mifaculous 
manner, he dedicated many offerings:in all the tems 
ples of Algypt, in gratitude to the Gods for his réco- 
very **'; and, to perpetuate ’the memory of that event, 
he erected, in the Temple of the Sun at Heliopolis, twa 
obllifks, each one hundred cubits high, and eight cus 
bits {quare at the bafe*™*, 


The Nile is'at all times nayigable as high 2s the cataracts, on the fron- 
tiers of Ethiopia, and about fix hundred miles from the fea; where, fays 
Diodorus, (lib. i. p. 28.) the water runs with the rapidity of an arrow 
fhot from a bow; and being dathed againft rocks, and forced back, 
whirls, rages, and foams, in a manner terrible to behold. 1d. ibid. _ 
"p00. This facceffion i$ furnithed by Herodotus; who, as I have 
already had occafion to obferve, palfeffed better means of information 
than any fubfequent writer. To the reafons formerly offered, in fup- 
port of this opinion, I may add, that foon after the Perfiap gonqueft, 
Herodotus travelled through Aegypt, and held long difcourfes. with 
the priclts; who were entrufted with the ing of the archives of 
the kingdom, and feem to haye difclofgd 








_ PHERON was fucceeded in the Agyptian throne by 
Cetes, to whom the Greeks gave the name of Pro _ 
zeus *** becaufe he was faid to transform himfelf into ab 
a variety of fhapes. This fable feems to have had its 
origin ina fingular cuftom, which afterwards became 
common to the AZgyptian monarchs. They wore upon 
their heads, as a fign of their royalty, and in order to 
infpire their people with fuperftitious veneration, the 
figure of a lion, a bull, or adragon**. Cetes, the au- 
thor of this cuftom, is reported to have been deeply 
fkilled in the arts and fciences *°* ; and divine honours 
were paid him, after his deagh, jn an elegant temple, 
erected Ay the fouth of that of Vulcan, at Mem- 
phis *°°, ~ 


RHAMPsinitys, the fucceffor of Cetes or Proteus, 
added a magnificent portico to the weftern fide of the 
temple of Vulcan, and fet up two ftatues before the 
front of the building, each twenty-five cubits high *°”, 
He was a wife and juft prince ; fo that Egypt, during 
his reign, greatly flourithed in plenty, and enjoyed, as 
hitherto, the equitable adminiftration of her wholefome 
Jaws?°’. He is {aid to haye defcended, while alive, to 
the habitations of the dead ; where playing at dice with 
Ceres, he fometimes won, and fometimes loft *; by 


203, Herodotus, lib, ii. cap. cxii. Diod, Sicul. lib. i, p. 56. 

204. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 56. 205. Id, ibid. + 

206. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cxii. 1 formerly faid, thar this venera- 
ble hiftorian maft have have been mifinformed in refpect to the reign 
of Proteus, otherwife he would nat have placed it fo high as the Tro- 
jan war; and the account which he gives of that war, (lib. iis cap. 
criii—cxx.) on the credit of the Aigyptian pricits, thews the whole 
was a fable devifed by thofe facred fages, in order to cxalt the Pharattey 
of their own nation ; ‘to maintain its claifr to oe 


to ho acculed the 
om se ara Agyptians of 
207*Td, lib, ii. cap. exxi. 208. Herodotus, lib. ii cag. 
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sihishiniee ciara 4s 
evil are blended in all human conditions, and that even 
the jufl and wi/e cannot expeé, in this world, an uniny 
terupted run of fucce/s. And Ceres at his departure, 
we are told, prefented him with a. golden mantle **°; 
gs amark of her fayour, no doubt, becayfe of his atten- 
tion to agriculture, by which only plenty can be pro; 
"cured, and the bleilmgs of civil life preferved, 


THe Agyptians annually held a folemn feftival, from 
the day of the defcent of Rhampfinitus, to that of his 
teafcenfion*"*. Here Herodatys takes pecafion to in; 
form us, that the Avgyptians belicved the fovereign 
power, in the ftate of the dead, was exercifed by Ceres 
and Bacchus *"*, or [fs and Ofiris*?; and that they 
were the firft people, who taught the immortality of 
the buman foul*'*. This tenet was more efpecially in, 
culcated, as I fhall often have occafion to thew, in the 
mytteries of Ifis, or Ceres*'*; where the veil of Hea: 
then fuperftition being pulled afide, the true nature of 
‘God and the foul was revealed to the initiated, and the 
dogtrine of a future flate of rewards and punifoments 
enforced **, 
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\ are. Herodot. lib ii, cap. exvii. ari. Id, lib ii. cap. cxxii. 
21% Herodot, lib. ii. cap. cxxiii. 

, , 213. Herodotua takes great pains to prove, that His:was the fame 
gcity with Demeter ox Ceres, (lib. ii. cap, lis, clyi.) and Ofiris with Di- 
emforor Bacchus: (Jib. ii, cap. cxliv.) And he has at leaft proved, 
that the wordhip of both was nearly the fame, in Aigypt and in Greece; 
(ubi fap.) and given us good reafon to believe, that the Greeks bor- 
py worlhip from the Egyptians, Sa not a paves 


214, Herodot, lib. ii exp. exxiii, - —— 

ass. The myjteries of Cres ai cient ale tae 
police Agypts but the mofk famoys were thofe folemnized at Eleufis, in 
Besar ot Sc enly Sora by he ee 
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- we bat tie ¢ | 
ed Bacchus, Hercules and Pany the younge/? of all the 
Gods*"?; but that the 2gyptians confidered Paw as 
“the moft ancient, even of the Eight primary, De 
en by This is 2 = cure article of information, 

a pnd 


they were of Egyptian origin, Dr, Tollenbaecanal 
great ftrength of reafoning, fupported by many lcarned quotations. 
(Ditine Legation of Mofes, book ii. fe. iv.) He has alfo endeavoured 
to prove, that the fame do¢trines were inculcated in all the Hedthen 
mytteries; in thofe of Bacchus, and even in thofe of Venus; (id. ibid.) 

a pofition that cannot be fo readily admitted. I thal, therefore, con- 
fine myfelf to the Mytteries of Ceres, as célebrated at Eleufis: In thofe 
myfteries, an Hymn to the following purport, wes fang :—* I will 
 defelofe a fecret to the initiated; but let the doors be fovt_again{t 

“ propbane. Look on the Divine Nature; inceflantly contemplate it, 

govern well the Mind and Heart. Go on in the right cay, and feethe 
« fole Governor of the World. Hr is ove, and of Himfelf alone; and to 
* that Owe all Things owe their Being J—He operates through All ; swan 
“ never feen by morta eyes, bat doth Himfelf fee every Thing. (Orphie 
“ Hymn, ap. Clem. Alexand. Admonit. ad Genter, & Eufeb. Prap, 
* Evangel. lib. xiii.) Ceres,” fays Iocrates, * has made the Athenians 
* two gifts of the highelt importance: the Cus Tens of Conn, which 
“ brought uw: ovt ofa Stavx of Baxvanrty, und the Mysrintts, 
“ which fortify the Soul againit the fear of Death, and infpire the Initi= 
% ated with the pleufing Hope of an bappy Ia mon'rariry.” (Iloctaty 
Panez. Athen.) “ The thing” adds he, «‘ which Human Nature chiefly 
* flands in need of.” (ibid.) And Cicero declares, “ That thofe Myse 
renixs, by which we are drawn from an irrational and jevage tife, 
* and cultured in humanity, are jafthy called Inrr1a ; becanfo they are the 
© beginning of a true Lifes a Life of Virtue and of Reafon ! Hence we 
“ only enjoy im this world, but die with tranguility, in bopes ¢ ben 
* coming yet more in a future fiate of exifience.” Ciccro, de 
lib. ii. cap. xiv. 


Strabo, lib. xvii. p, 802.5 “ The Mendefian - 
# Fike thofe of Greece,” wits Hertices. Ge sp.) «mp 





‘FART and ofthe utmoft importance for the explication of 

SY the whole fyftem of Heathen theology; which, as I 
a ee ee 
ysis ture Greece, 


--Tuese Light primary Deities were Gop and he 
Heavenly Bodies; or the Sun, Moon, and five folar pla~ 
hets, Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Mercury, and Saturn, under 
the controul of the First Cause: for the ancients, at 
Jeaft in the firft ages, were not fufficiently fkilled in 
aftronomy to know, that the Earth is one of the folar 
planets. And the four additional Deities, that com- 
pleted the number of the Twelve Great Gops, were 
the Four Elements; by whatever names, or under 
whatever fymbols, they might be worfhipped *"°. Con. 
fequently Pan, or the whole of Nature (as his name 
imports), the e/def of thofe Great Gods, was fymbolical 
of the Creator and Governor of the UNIVERSE, 
wagercrene’ in his works**°. 


tefent Pan with the face and leg of a Gest: Not that they believe shiz 
“to be his real form,” remarks the venerable hiltorian ; “ for they 
© think Lie lke ether Gods!” (1hid,) The natural interpretation of which 
words is, that they thought him an éscerpores! Being; and, therefore, 
only capable of fymbolical reprefentation, 

419. This fubjet I thall afterward have occafion to difcufs. 3 thall, 
therefore, only here remark, that the ancients, in adoring the cale/ial 
bodies, and the clement?, did not worlhip them a6 mere mefes of matter, 
but paid their adorations originally tothe Spirit, by which they were 
fuppefed to be actuated or governed; and, that this worthip, at firft 
ejaculatory, came afterward tobe offered through the intervention of 
oe and terminated in grofs idolatry, ea Hip. 

et Maimonid. Dforeb Nevoch. 

. Talk sardinia Wp OR: The Aes feed. Pax way 
fymbolical delineation of Nature in her rude flate: his fpotted robe, of 
Jeopard’s s fkin, reprefented the fpang/ed fly; and his perfon, made up 
of various parts, sational and irrational, a Man anda Goat, exprefied 
the Woatp, compofed of jarring ¢lements, Fire, Water, Earth, and 

dir, wader the digettion of an alcgoverning Max, 1d, ibid. 
< Tue 


a 


high charaéter here afligned him, (as will appear from 
the following: extract) fublimely cxprefies the ideasiof 
the Zgyptian prieits concerning that Divinity; for thé 
firft Grecian fages are allowed to have drawn their 


theology, and pelemaphy, tunpnedineety from egyptian 
fources***% 
oY 
« TurE I invoke, O mighty Paw !—the rink 
sax Natorge! the Heavens, the Sea; the all-nous 
 rifbing Earth, and the Element Fire; for thefe are 
thy Afembers, Omnipotent Dery ***.—Come, thou 
% Source of everwheeling Motion t revolving with the 
* circling Seafons***; Parent. of CATA, 
divine Enthufiafm, and foul-warming Tranfport ! — 
€ Thou liveff among the Stars, and leadef in the Syn> 
§ phony of the Planets, by thy all-chearing Mujic aay, 
“ Thou 


221. That the Hymns afcribed to Orpheus, commonly called the 
Orphic Hymm, ave of great antiquity, we have the authority of Pauy 
’ fanias, (lib. ix. p. 305, edit. Xyland. Frankfort, 1588.) to affirm, 
He tells ws, thar althongh inferior in elegance to thofe of Homer, 
they were more reverenced in the. religions ceremonies of Gretce$ 
(ibid. and that thofe which have come down to us are genuine, wa 
know from ancient quotations, 

222. They who have any doubts on this {ubjec may confult the Die 
gine Legation of Mofe:, vol. i,.and Bryant's Analyjis of Ancient Mythele 
vol. ii. paflim. 


223. Or, as the fame fentiment is more concifly expreffed by our 


pott : 
«All axe but parts of owe ftupendous tubol; 
“« Whole Body Natuns is, and Gop the Sou/.’’ 

224. This fine idea did not efcape the poctic eye of Milton, a 
learning was equal to his genius; and whavhas wrought it into one 
of the ee 

“« Breathing the {mell of fields and grove attune 

" The trembling leaves; while Univer[sl Pany 

“ Knit with the Graces and the Bours in dance, 

% Led om tb eternal Spring.” . ; 
a25. Hence Pan was faid otipee Bariteen x eatin Dies, 
<ged eg but fo fitted as to produce together 

the 
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PARTE “PARTE «Thou fer Fife 08 fen Tere mong Mer 
r ~_ “tals ; dolightefi in the towering Goatebrowfed Rock; 
; in the Springs alfo, and paftured Vallies of the Earth. 
| OF Sight all-pervading; SEARCHER of hidden 
i Things; Lover of the Ecno.of thine own Eterna 
s Harmony ***! dll-begetting, and unbegotten Gov't 
* — Supreme GOVERNOR of the WorLD ! invoked un- 

der a thoufand Names **’.” 


the moft perfect melody. (Servius in Virgil Zclog. ii.) This pipe was 
fymbolical of that célefial barmony, (metaphorically {called the Mufe 
of the Spheres) which refultsfrom the fublime and wonderfull order of 
the srven great luminaries; (Id. ibid.) moving in orbits of wnequat 
dimenfions, and performing their revolution with difftrent degrees of velo 
sity, but all with unerring concord. For ever finging to the car of the 
Prilofepbic mind, “as they thine,” 
The Hand that moves us is divine! 
226. That is, Lover.of the Beawty arifing from the Harmony of the 


| 
: i 
’ 227. That the enlightened part of the ancient Heathens believed in 
ONE eternal Gop, under whatever name he might be worthipped ;sand 
/ that the created Deities held up to the adoration of the wuigar, were 
i only the attributer of the Supreme Self-exifient Being ; the calefiial bodies, 
3 or the elementary principles of Nature, mythologically reprefeated as his- 
Minifiers, bas been proved at great length by the learned Cudworth, (Zn« 
tellefiuol Syfem, chap. iv.) and by the reverend Mr. Spence, ( Polymetic, 
“Riasowoe vi.) Som: the -wrigings of the, Meathen’ poet. snd pRilas 


fophers. 
"This fabje& 1 fhall afterward have oetafion to Invélligate, and iTkift 
J trate, in tracing the progre/t of idolatry; fo that it will be fufficient 
here to quote, from the Hymn of Cleanthes to Jupiter, (Ap. Pac 
Phitefp. Grec. « H. Steph.) a paffage in point. _ 
©! worthipp'd under various facred names, 
“ Divisaty Suragme! all-powerful God / 


“ Author of Nature? swbiofe unbiwniled reign 
| 
| 


« Throngh all the renin of Spates 
' ear geshe ie eap ge ' 
© Strength, Wifdom, Gootne/z, Jorrten! are Thine.” 
to this cxirad hall adds felgmnes of Valerius Soran, prefer 
“gd by St. Auguitine, (Ap. Civitat. De, lib, iv. cap. xi) 
| Almighty Jorrvren! of Men and Gods 
# Father and Mother both j—onz | 


a 


Curors, 


} 





befide other ftupendous works, the firft and largeft of 
the three great pyramids in the neighbourhood of 
Memphis***. One hundred thoufand men were em- 
ployed, for twenty years, in rearing this ponderous 
mafs**°; and an infcription upon it declares, that 
a fam equivalent to fixteen hundred talents of filver 
had been expended in purchafing radithes, and 
garlic, for the builders*”°. Cheops reigned fifty 
years *3". 


. 298. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cxxiv. This pyramid 1 have already 
had occafion to defcribe (note r45.); but in order to revive the idea 
of its magnitude, 1 fall bere obferve, that its bafe, each fide of which 
is exactly equal to its floping height, forms a fquare of fix hundred 
and fixty fect ; (auct. cit. ubi fup.) confequently it covers exactly ten 
Englith acres of ground. It appears to have been originally coated 
with marble; but now prefents only a rugged furface, in which is 
difcovered the layers of fone that compofe the body of the building. 
Mallet, Defcript. de f Ai gypte, p.224—253. 

229. Id. ibid. Thefe men were relieved every three months, by 
the fame number of frefh hands; (Herodot. lib. ii, cap. cxxiv.) fo that 
the whole number of men called out by Cheops every nine months, to 
what may be called /atute-/aboar, amounted to three hundred thoufand. 

230. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap,cxxy. This infcription is alfo men- 
tioned by Diodorus Siculus, (lib. i. p. 58.) Thefe vegetables probably 
compofed the greater part of the food of the Jabourers, and perhaps 
allthat was furnifhed them by the king; yet admitting the worke 
men to have received no wages, the other parts of the expence, 
as Herodotus juitly obferves, (lib, ii. cap. exxy.) for cigging, fquar- 
ing, and conveying the ftones; the tdBls and apparatus for building, 
muft have been immenfe. ‘Ten years werc {pent in conftrudting the fub- 
terrancous chambers, or vaults on which chis wonderful fabrick refts, 
and ten in ereéting bridges, and making roads, for, tranfporting the 
ftones from the quarries m the Arabian mountains to the Nile, and 
from the Nile to the Kill on which the pyramids were built, Id. ibid. 

93%. Herodotus, lib, ii, cap. sxxvii, ‘ 
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serinae he ner er of Ch nin 
prince, imitated himin his i oa well as in 
tyrannical oppreffions 23°. He built fecond great 
spyzamid near Memphis **’ ; equal to the firft in height, 
but without any /ubterranctus chambers, and of inferior 
dimenfions at the bafe **4, ; 


. Art intelligent travellers, both ancient and modern, 
have confidered thefe. pyramids as fepulchral monu- 
ments, or maufoleums for the kings by whom they were 

_ But the learned antiquarian, Mr. Jacob Bry- 
py them to have been temples ; and con~ 
jeGtures, that from the sop'of the pyramids the Egyp- 
tians obferved the heavens, marked the conftellations s 
and there alfo “‘ offered up vows and oblations***.” 
This conjecture is ingenious, and confiftent with Mr. 
~ Bryant's fyftem of Solar Wor/hip, but utterly yoid of 
probability; whether we confider the ftruéture of the 
pyramids (without any doors by which they could be 
readily entered, or any ftair-cafe, either within of 
without, by which they could be afcended) or confult 
ancient teftimony concetning them. Herodotus, who 
early vifited Zigypt, and when the Egyptians were 
perfedlly acquainted with the purpofe of their publi¢ 


232. 1d. ib 233 Herodot. ubi fupta. 
_ 34. Id. ibid. et Diod. Sicul. fib, i. p. 57. 21 have already obforv- 
ed, that the firft Memphian pyrainid appears to have been coated 
swith marble ; and I have the authority of ethinent travellers (Greaves; 
‘Thevenot, Liicas,) to fay, that feveral Epyptian aera SH, te 


Zab dnl of int Mh wi Poste Mr. Bryant 

the fubterrancous apartments among his arguments to ptove, that 

the Zgyptian pframids were folar temples (Id. ibid.) The fecond 

pyramid, however, ear ke pr apd wer 

€ap. cxxvii.) according to the information of tite yenerable father of 
hiory. Nor have modern travellers been able to difcover any. 


[- > 









lg, combines oth moet. He mens 
tions many Aigyptian temples, and deferibes the fas 
cred ceremonies, but not once infinuates that the py> 
ramids had any relation to religious worfhip. And 
the number of pyramids, both) in Higher and Lower 
Z£gypt, and in the neighbourhood of each other, feem 
to prove, that they were fepulchral monuments of the 
kings who reigned at Thebes and Memphis *?, 


Various conjectures, however, have been offered, 
concerning the motives that could induce the Aigyps 
tian monarchs to raife fuch enormous fabrics, for theit 
flace of burial. Oftentatious vanity, and tyranni¢ 
policy, have been imputed to them***; and thef¢ 
might have their fhare in {welling the fize of the py« 
tamids. But as thofe monuments were ereéted by 
good, as well as bad princes, we muft feck for other 
inducements; and thefe we find in the theological te« 
nets of the ancient A:gyptians. They believed that the 
fou) remained with the body after death, as long as 
the body continued entire **% Henee the care whieh 
perfons of all ranks took in embaltting the bodies of 
their dead relations, and in depofiting them in places 
of ftrength and fecurity **°. For they confidered hee 


237. I have fornserly had occafion to notice, that Thebes was orid 
inally the feat of the Agyptian monarchs, and afterward Memé 
phis, And 1 fhall here remark, that gypt feems bitherto to have 
been under one king, notwithftanding the various co-ordinate and 
cotemporary dynafties invented by chronologers, in order to recon 
tile facred and prophane history. Meje:, Heredetas, and Disdorus knew 
only ons Agyptian Monarchy, 

238; Ariftot, de Repub. lib. ¥, cap. xi. Plin. Mat, Bip. libs xxxvi, 

xii. 


tap. 
239. Servins, ad ' nid, lib. tii. ver. 67. 


240. The three methods of embalming the dead, 
which are defcribed by Herodotus (lib, ii. cap. bexxvi— 
Lexxviii.) one for perfons of fuperior rank, one for the middling 
¢lafs, and one for of low conditjen (1d, Ibid), ‘The firlt, and 
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while they gave to their tombs, by a bold mode of ex« 
preflion, the name of perpetual maifions ***. 


Ina country whete fuch opinions prevailed, we cana 
hot wonder that kings were defirous of giving to them- 
felves a kind of éternity in the tomb. For this end, 
it was neceflary to ere&t cemeteries, which could long 
refift natural decay, and preferve their bodies from ex- 


The men, who made embalming their ettiployment in Zgypt, and 
who were publicly appointed to that profeflich, proceeded in this 
manner. They drew out the brains, through the noftrils, with an 
iron hook; cut open the belly with a fharp Aithiopian ftone, and tool 
out the inteftines. Thefe they replaced, after having cleanfed thent, 
fkceped them in palm-wine, and cured them with odoriferous drugs. 
Then they filled the belly with pounded mirrh, caffia, and all kinds 
Of aromatics, except ftankincenfe, and fewed up the incifion they had 
made. They next buried the body in nitre for feventy days; and, 
after they had taken it out, and wathed it, they fwathed ix in fine 
Linen, and anointed it with gums. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. Ixxxvi. 

’ Diodorus, who gives a fimilar defcription of the procefs of embalm- 


‘ing, remarks, that when the body thus prepared, was reftored to the 


telutions of the deceafed, the fymmetry of form was perfectly preferv- 
ed, and the likenefs of featiires, even to the Hair of the cye-brows, 
arid eye-lids. (Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p. 82.) He alfo tells us, that many of 
the Aigyptiun grandces depofited the bodies of the dead in megnificent 
fepulchral monuments, and there delighted in contemplating the features 
of theiranceftors; for centurics back ; (Id. ibid.) and that fuch Aigyp- 
tians (of the middling clafs, it may be prefumed) as had no family-" 
fepulchre, formed a tomb in their own houfes; placing the embalmed 
bodies of their relations in acell.of the frongef zal, (1d. lib. i. p. 83.) 
And we learn from the obfervations of modern travellers, that the 
public {cpulchres of the ancient Aigyptians were dry and deep pits or 
caverns, gcherally toward the Libyan mountains or defer { where the 
bodies, though embalmed in the cheapeft manner, as being thofe of 
the inferior claffes, till remain entire; and whence they have been 


. @atried to various countries, under the name of Mummies. 


a4t. Diod. Sicullib, i. p. 47. They accordingly paid tittle regard to 
the flruéture of their houfes, but {pared no expence in augmentin 
the magnificencg of their fepulchres. (Id. ibid.) Nor was the care of 
the Aigyptians to prolong the continuance of the foul with the body, 
inconfiftent with their belief of the immortality of the foul, which was 
connected with the doctrine of the metemp{ycbofis ; (Herodot. lib.ti cap. 

ssxiij.) 9 purgation that suit have Gilled them with much horror. 
: ternal 
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was accordingly ch calcur 
Sale aad any other. Aa rca, and 
magnitude appear to have been added to the pyramids, 
in proportion to the fears of the Agytian monarchs 
of moleftation after death *** to the ambition with 
which they were actuated of perpetuating their nami 
by fuch ftupendous monuments; and to the defire 
bending, with heavy talks, to the controul of regal _ 
fway, the proud and licentious fpirit of their people, 
nurfed i in bigotry, and fattening in peace. 


Mrcnitkes; the fon of Cheops, who became 
king of Egypt on the death of Chephrenes, detefting 
the conduét of his father and uncle, ordered the tem- 
ples to. be opened ***; the facrifices to be renewed 
and the people to apply themfelves to their private af 
fairs; releafing them from public tafks, and fludioufly 
attending to their happinefs and profperity***. He 
built, however, the third Memphian pyramid ** ; 
which fome Grecian writers have vainly afcribed to 
the famous courtezan Rhodopis, who acquired great 
riches in Aigypt by the fale of her favours ***., 





Asycuis, who afcended the A.gyptian throne on 
the death of Myccrinus, built the grand portico of the 


242. That the Egyptian monarchs, wlio governed oppreflively, 


# ‘were in danger of fuch moleftation, we have the authority of Diodo- 


rus to affirm. (Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66.) And Herodotus. tells us, 
(ib, ii, cap, cxxviii.) that the memory of Cheops and Chephrenes 
were held in fuch execration, that their very names were condemned 
to oblivion, 
243- Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. cxxix. cag gem higar 
Sicul. lib. i. p. 58. 245, Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. cxxxiy. 
oct Id. ibid. Herodotus not only ridicules this idea, (ubi fupra), but 
Rhodopis lived in a later age ; that the was fellow-fervant 
SER gs a erhey of te hits vol exioepenny wits Gee 
the poetefs, And fhe contrived, he tells us, (lib. ii. cap, exxxv.) fuch 
a memorial of herfelf as had never been before imegined ; fending to 
ape an offering of Strong ivon Spits y which, adds he, (ibid.) Mill 
a 
Vor. 1. temple, 










le of Vulcan, fronting the caf", He ee 
el a pyramid of brick, with an infcription to the 
following purport :— Degtade not me by a compa- 
 rifon with the pyramids of ftone, which I excel as 
much as Jupiter the other “#1 And, i in order 
to enlarge the credit of the tlans, among whom 
he found wealth imperfedtly to circulate, he enacted 
a law, by which they were enabled to borrow money 
on the embalmed bodies of their fathers **°; but with 
this reftri€tion, that unlefs the debtor fhould redeem 
the facred pledge before his death, neither he nor 
any of his defcendants fhould be allowed funeral ho- 
nours *°°. 


Durino the reign of Anyfis, the fucceflor of Afy- 
chis, Aigypt was invaded by Sabaco, king of Athio- 
pia, at the head of a powerful army **'. Sabaco ob- 

liged 


247 Herodotus, lib, ii. cap. cxxxvi. 248 Id. ibid, 

249 Herodot. ubi fupra. 250 Id, ibid. 

951. Herodotus, lib. ii. c. cxxxvii. Ethiopia was bounded on the 
north by Agypt, and on the north-eaft by the Arabian geil; but 
with its other boundaries the ancients were utterly unacquainted. 
(Strabo, lib. xvii. fub fin.) The Greeks gave the name of /£thiopians 
to all people of a Mack colowr, Hence they had oriental as well as frie 
can JEthiopians ; bit Herodotas (lib. vji. cap. Ixix.) difcriminates the 
one from the other, by marks which continue to diftinguifh them, 
«The oriental FEthiopians,” obferves he,“ have flowing hair; but thofe 
“Of Africa the moft friseled hair of any race of mien.” (Id. ibid.) 
He alfo tells us, (Jib ii. cup. civ ) that the Aéthiopians were circum- 
eifed, like the AEgyptians; but declares he could not pretend to deter- 
mine which of the two nations firft ufed the rite, though he was 
ftrongly perfusded, it had its origin in AEgypt. (Ibid.) The Afthio- 
pians, however, aflerted, that they were the moft ancient people ia 
the world; (Diod. Sicul. lib. tii, p. 143.) arid as they believed, like 
many other nations, that men originally fprang from the earth, 
they not ifrationally concluded, that thofe countries which lie neareft 
. the fun, animated by his genial infuence, muft firft have produced all 
kinds of animals. (Id. fbid,) That they were a very ancient and power- 
ful people is not to be queftioned ; but thofe on the frontiers of AE- 
gypt excepted, (who feem to have profited by intercourfe with their 
more polithed neighbours, and to have been of the fame flock) they 

fs) tied 
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bfind, ‘to feck refuge in the fens on the feascoaft, and | 
100k’ poffeffion of the’ kingdom ***, But he, ‘inftead 
of exercifing the rigour of conqueft, fet an examplé 
of humanity to fucceeding princes. No Egyptian 
wag put to death for any tranfgrefhion dufing: the reign 
of Sabaco***. He wifely iffued an edi&t, when he 
{eized the government, otdering perfons conviéted of 
capital ctimes to be chained together, and’employed 
in public works, inftead of being led to execution ***s - 


Tue labour of thefe criminals confifted chiefly in 
cutting canals, and railing mounds with the earth dug 
out of them, inorder to fecure the cities of Lower 
Egypt from the inundations of the Nile**, Thofe 
mounds, which had been raifed to a confiderablé 
height by the great Sefoltris, were carried (illhigher 
by the mild policy of Sabaco***s who, uniting juftice 
with mercy, and punifhment with lenity, made the 
forfeited lives of ‘his offending fubje@s contribute to 
the advantage of the honoit and induftrions citizen. 


TxeE bepefits refulting from the canals muft have 
been general ; and feyera! cities were, no doubt, more 
perfeétly fecured againft any extraordinary flow of the 
river, by the mounds; which at once proteéted the 
former buildings, and afforded the new ftrects and 
Fdilarés moré elevated fiuations**’. But the city of 


appear always to hive remained in a rude, and moft of them in a fue 
wage {tate : (Herod. Ith iii. cap. xxii. xxiii. Diod. Sicul. lib. iii. pata 
fits Strabo, lib: xvii. fub Aibiop.) ee eee 
dilinguithes the proper ZEthiopians egroes; whole 

faces, wooly hair, niannets, and ctuel difpofition, he traces in 
(aga. Id.ibids 93, Herodotus, lib. fi. cap, exxrvii. Diod. 


Sieul. lib. po 59. 54s Ide ibid. agg. Herodot. et 
Died. _ ebi fap, 236. Herodotus, lib, it, cap. exxxvil. 
257. Id ibid. : 


ceduayt F2 Bubattis 









Bubalts was Sista 1 
perity and grandeur, to the labours of the malefactors, 
ep SF ee OS 


In that city ftood a temple dedicated to Diana, 
whom the Aegyptians called Bubafiis, and the Greeks 
Artemis, well worthy of notice. For, as Herodotus, 
(to whom we are indebted for the defcription of it), 
ingenioufly remarks, although fome Z®gyptian tem-. 
ples were larger, fome more fumptuous, none gave 
more pleafure to the {pectator **?. 


Tus beautiful fabric was erected on a peninfular 
eminence ; furrounded on all fides by the water of the 
Nile, except at the avenue from the city to the portico 
of the temple. The two canals by which it wag 
flanked, (and which, without meeting, conveyed the 
water from the river to both fides of the avenue), 
were each one hundred feet wide, and overhung with 
umbrageous trees. The portico was forty cubits in 
height, and adorned with well-wrought ftatues fix 
cubits high. The temple itfelf ftood in the middle 
of the city, whence it every where attracted the eye. 
And this diftinétion it had eminently maintained in’ 
more ancient times; for when the ground which the 
city of Bubaftis afterwards covered, wae raifed by 
the accumulation of earth dug out of the canals, the 
temple of Diana remained on its original foundations, 
unaltered, yet ftill confpicuous to the view. It was” 
encompafled with walls, om which were engraved 
fymbolic figures. Within the walls grew a huge 
grove of venerable trees, out of the heart of which 
rofe the nave of the temple; containing the /anfum 
{antiorum, or moft facred place, with the image or 


958. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. cxxxviii. as. Id. ibid. 
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fymbol of the goddefs. ‘The whole temple was a 





furlong in length, and of the fame extent in breadth. — 


To the entrance under the portico, which fronted the 
éaft, ran a ftreet from the temple of Mercury through 
the market-place, near half a mile long, and four 
hundred feet wide; paved with marble, and planted, 
on each fide, with trees that feemed to reach the 
clouds*®°. 


Arter Sabaco, or his fons as viceroys, had ruled 
the gyptian monarchy for fifty years, he relinquifh- 
ed his conqueft, and finally returned to Althiopia *** ; 
leaving the A’gyptians in pofleffion of their ancient in- 
dependency. The caufes of this fingular event merit 
inveftigation. 


Tue facred fages told Herodotus, that Sabaco fled 
from Aigypt in confequence of a dream*®; that a 
certain form ftood confpicuous to his view in fleep, 
and admonifhed him to affemble all the Egyptian 
priefts, and fever them by the middle; and that he, 
alarmed at the idea of fuch a crime, and confidering 
the vifion as a trial fent him by the Gods, voluntarily 
abdicated the throne **?, 


THE moft natural interpretation of that pretended 
dream is, that Sabaco found the members of the facer- 
dotal body, or facred order in Avgypt, become fo pow 
erful and faétious, that he could no’ Jonger hold the 
seins of government, unlefs he had employed his mi- 
litary force to maflacre them ; and that being a prince 
of a religious turn of mind, as well as of a humane 


260. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. exxxviii. 261, Td. lib. ii. cap. 
exxxix. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 59. 262. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap. 
eunix, = 263. Id. ibid. 
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PL Bie se 10 shiadom tha Lingitott, 
‘thap be guilty of {uch cruelty and impiety *°*. 


Ow the departure of the ZEthiopian conqueror, 
Anyfis quitted his retreat in. the fens, and refumed 
the government of Aigypt***, Butas he muft then 
have been old, his future reign could not be long. 
And after his death, the kingdom was governed by 
Sethon, high-pricft of Vulcan ***; who, depending 
upon the awe infpired by his facred character, and 
the influence of the facerdotal body, difregarded the 
military order, and feized the lands appropriated for 
the maintenance of the army*°?. The confequence 
of this unkingly policy (di@ated by a contempt for 
the mafs of the people, hoodwinked by fuperftition, 
and a jealoufy of the foldiery),’ was fuch as might 
have been expected, When Sennacherib, emperor of 
Affyria, afterward invaded Egypt, no military man 
would ftand forth in defence of Sethon***. But’ the 
Affyrian monarch, who was probably bribed to withe 


244. This interpretation is countenanced by the narrative of the 
jucicious and penetrating Diodorus, (lib. ii. p. 59.) It makes. the tute- 
lary god of Thebes appear to Sabaco in a dream, and inform him, 
that the maflacre of the priefts, by his guards, only could fecure the 
future profperity and happinefs of his reign over Egypt. (Id. ibid.) 
Hence his refolution of returning to ALthiopia.. 


265. Herodotus, lib. ii. cap: cxl. 266. Id, lib, ii, cap. cxli. ; 


267. id. ibid. 

268. Herodotus, lib. ii, cap. onli. This venerable hiftorian calls 
Sennacherib, or Sagacharib, as he writes the name, “ king of A 
and Afyria.” (Ibid.) And we are informed by the fitcred 
(2 Kings, chap. xviii. siv.), that Sennacherib had fubdued, in his 
march, the greater part of Lower Syria; which was often compre- 
hended, by the early Greek writers, under the general name of Arabig, 
and feems always to have been confidered as an Arabian diftrist by the 
Agyytians. The tributary princes of this country, as we thall 
haye ovcafion to fee, were perpetually revolting from the Affyrian 
¢mprrors, and leaguing themfelves with the kings of Aigypt. : 
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draw his forces, is faid to have been 
by a miracle *°, 


. THE ftory was thus told by the Agyptian priefts 
to Herodotus. Sethon finding himfelf deftitute of 
human fupport, had recourfe to divine aid. He 
betook him, in his diftrefs, to the temple of Vulcan ; 
and proftrating himfelf before the altar of the god, 
deprecated the calamities he was in danger of fuffere 
ing. Amid his devotions he fell afleep, and was exe 
horted by the prefiding deity, who appeared to him 
in a dream, to take courage and face the invaders: 
for, if he fo did, auxiliaries fhould be fent him *7%. 
Animated by the propitious vifion, Sethon affembled 
the artificers, traders, retainers upon the courts of 
law, and people of all claffes that would follow him, 
and marched into the Pelufian diftri@. But he had 
no occafion to hazard a battle; for field-mice, aétuat- 
ed with rage again{ft the enemy, had entered the Af- 
fyrian camp in the night; and gnawed the quivers, 
bows, and thongs of the fhields of the hoftile army: 


269. 1d. ibid. Jofephus tells us, (lib-x. cap.i-) That Sennache~ 
rib had undertaken the fiege of Pelufium; and that he gbandoned 
his enterprize when ready to give the grand affault, and returned 
back, on hearing that Tharfikes, king of Athiopia, called Tirbatad in 
facred hiftory, was marching with a numerous army to the affiftancg 
of the AZgyptians; and meant to cut off his retreat, by taking the 
route of the defert. (Id. ibid.) But we learn from higher, and co- 
temporary authority, that ASgypt was ravaged, and Tirhakah defeated 
by Sennacherib: “ The king of Affyria,” fays the prophet Ifaiahy 
(chap. xx. ver. 4, 5.) “hall lead away the A’gyptian prifoners, and 
“ the Bthiopian captives; and they (i.e. the Jews) thall be w/hemed of 
 Rebiopia their expePation, and of Aigypt their glory.” (Id. ibid, et 
@ Kings, chap. xyiii. xix.) The conjectural caufe, which I have af- 
figned for the retreat of the Affyrian eonqueror, therefore, feems as 
probable as any. For if Sennacherib had finally retired at the intelli- 
gence of the arrival of Tirhakah to the affiftaiiceof the 
an event which a¢tually toak place, Sethon could have found no pree 
text for afcribing his deliverance to a miracle, 

270. Herodotus, Jib, ii, cap. cxli. 4 
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in his retreat *7". 





In commemoration of this miraculous event, a mar 
ble ftatue of Sethon, holding a mou/e in his right. 
hand, was erected in the temple of Vulcan; with 
thefe words, on a label, proceeding from his mouth: 

— Let every one that ee me, learn to be pi- 
ous 272 f?? 


Arter the reign of Sethon, Egypt experienced a 
fhock of anarchy, which was followed by a kind of 
ariftocratical interregnum; the government of the 
kingdom being divided among twelve chiefs, feemingly 
the heads of the military order; each of whom pre- 
fided over his particular diftri€t, and among whom a 
community of interefts was eftablifhed*”*. Thefe 
twelve kings, or governors, ruled for a time with great 
harmony *7*; and erected, at their common expence, 
the famous Agyptian LapyrintTH *, which Heros ~ 
dotus efteemed the moft fuperb monument of archi- 
tecture. 


* Although I confefs,” fays he, ® that the temples 
“of Ephefas and Samos merit particular attention, 
* this is evidently a work of greater labour and ex- 

“** pence. ‘The Agyptian pyramids are beyond expref- 
“ fion magnificent, and fingly equal in magnitude to 
“many of the largeft ftructures in Greece ; yet is the 
. 

271. Id. ibid. The facred records, however, give a very different 
account of the lefs which the army of Sennacherib fuffered in its ree 
turn from ‘Egypt (2 Kings, cts Se 01 Eee epee 
have occafion to relate. 

272. Herodotus lib. ii. cap. exli. 273. Td. lib. ii cap, cxlvii, 
Diod. Sicul. Jib. i. p. 59. 274. 1d. ibid. 275. Hero- 
dotus, lib. ii, cap. colviii, 
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“ labyrinth more worthy of admiration than the pyra/ 
ae It contained euckre Soecioes hata oot 
fterioufly comnmunicating with each other, and with 
fifteen hundred apartments of various dimenfions, all 
encompafled by one wall, and clofely roofed with | 


ftone *77, 






BrLow ground were an equal number of apart. 
ments*”*; but, thofe being appropriated to facred 
ufes, travellers were not permitted to fee them *”?} 
therefore, we have no defcription of them. The 
roofs and walls of the apartments above ground, were 
encrufted with white marble, and adorned with fi- 
gures in fculpture. The halls were furrounded with- 
in with pillars of the fame marble, finely polifhed *° 
And at the angle, where the labyrinth ended, was 
erected a pyramid two hundred and forty-feet high 5 
on which were fculptured colofleal figures of animals, 
and into which there was a fubterrancous paflage*™*. 


Tue Agyptian labyrinth food near Crocodeilon, or 
the City of Crocodiles, afterward known by the name 
of Arfince; which was fituated on the weftern fide of the 
Nile, a little above the lake Meceris, in Libya***. But 
that harmony among the twelve chiefs, which gave 

, birth to fo wonderful a ftructure, was not permanent, 
_/ notwithitanding this ftupendous memorial of it. The 
“ — profperity of Pfammitichus, whofe jurifdiction lay on 
the fea-coaft, excited the jealoufy of his colleagues *™’. 
276. Id. ibid. 

377. Heredot. ubi fup. This building is alfo defcribed by Diodos 
Tus and Strabo; but I have confined myfelf to the defeription of the 
venerable father of hiftory, who faw it in its more pogfed ftate ; and 
who, as it afforded him great caufe of admiration and wonder, fecms 

to have examined it with peouliar attention. 


278. Id. ibid, 279. Herodotus, lib, ii. cap. exlviii. 
280, Id. ibid. 281. Herodotus, ubi Sup. 282, Id. 
ibid, et Diod.-Sicul. lib, i. p. 60. 983. Diod. Sicul. ubi fup. 





Weinincn of the’ gira and confined him to his 
owh diftriét *** ; yet he, by the help of foreign troops, 
made himfelf ‘tiles of all Aigypt***; and gave to 
the A’gyptian: name a luftre which it had not known 
fince the days of Sefoftris. 


Morbonat, # Teady intercourfe between Aigypt and Greece, I 
#n77-  thall afterward have occafion to relate***. At pre- 
fent, I mutt offer to your lordthip an account 


* 
Ant. Ch. THE particulars of this revolution, which opened 
Of the GoverwMENT, Laws, RELIGion, Learn- 
ING, Manners, and ARTS of the ANCIENT 
ZEGYPTIANS, 
' 

THE Agyptian government was monarchical, and 
the king was revered as a God; but his authority was 
fubordinate to the laws**’. By the laws he was ob~ 

” ‘ liged 
_ 284. Id. ibid. et Herodot. lib. ii. cap. cli. 285. Herodotus, 
Bb. ii. cap. clii. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 60. 
' 286. It was accomplithed fix hundred and feventy years before the 
Chriftien wra, and in the feventy-feventh year of the Nabonaffarcan 
zra. The date isthusafcertained. Diodorus Siculus informs us, (lib. i. 


p- 62. edit. Rhodoman.) that Cambyfes, king of Perfia, conquered 
J¥ gypt in the third year of the fixty-third Olympiad, when 
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a regular fucceflion of Egyptian kings, the gears of whofe reign: he 
has diftinétly marked, from the elevation Pfammitichus to ‘the 
Perfian conquett. (Herodot. lib. ii. cap. clvii,—elxxii. et lib. iii. cap. x. 
—xiv.) The fum of the years of the reigns.of thofe kings fix the be- 
| sioniag of the reas of Pfammitichus ; which may bé called the true 
, yrrtan JER, 

If Herodotus had marked the years of the rrigns of all the Ayyptian 
dings, of whem he bas given a regular fuceeffion, trom Sefoltris downward, 
we might have carried the chronology of this ancient kingdom as 
high as the acceflion of that victorious monarch. But as the father 
of hiftory has not fo done, the Aigyptian chronology before the reign 
of Pfammitichus is, in a great meafure, conjefural, 

487. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p.63. “ The firft tings of ZBgypi,” obferves 
Diodorus, (ibid.) “ did not povera, like ober monarchs, according te their 
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nides of Camarina was victor in the ftadion; and Herodotus gives us: 
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figed to rule, and even to regulate his private condud Lert 


‘more exaétly than the meaneft fubjeé ; certain hours 
being fet apart in the night, as well as in the day, 
wherein he was enjoined to do fomething preferibed 
by the conftitution***, Hence ftated times were ap+ 
pointed not only for the difpatch of public bufinefs, 
but for the king’s taking the air, bathing, fleeping 
with the queen, and almoft every funétion in life **%. 
The very quality of his food was fixed, and his wine 
dealt out by meafure *°°. 


Tue Agyptian monarchs rofe by break of day, and 
read in the morning the difpatches from all quarters, 
that they might be enabled to give the neceflary in- 
ftruGions to their minifters*"'; They then wathed 
themfelves, and having put on their robes, with the 
enfigns of royalty, they went to the temple, attended 
by their courtiers, in order to facrifice to the Deity*®*, 
The manner of fo doing is fufficiently curious to re- 
quire defcription ; efpecially as it furnifhes us with an 
account of the public worfhip of the ancient A’gyp- 
tians. 


WueEw the victims were brought to the altar, the 
high-prieft prayed, with a loud voice, for the health 


* ows arbitrary will, without being fubject to cenfure or controul.”— 
Hete I muft remark, that by thefe fir sings we are to underftand the 
native monarchs of AEgypt, before the conquelt of that country by the 
Perfians; and confequently, thofe of whom I am at prefent fpeaking. 

288, Id. ibid. 289. Diod. Sicul. ubi fup. 

290. Idem. lib, i. p. 64. “ It was indeed frange,” remarks Diode» 
rus, “ that the sing foould not be left at liberty in vegard to his daily food; 
* but it. was ftill more extraordinary, that be could not puni/d any man te 
© gratify bis kumour or paffion:;” (Biblicth. whi Sup.) a ftriking inftance of 
the high idea the ancients had of monarchical power !—And, by a 
necellary chain of reafoning, of the tyrannical manner in which it was 
grrerally enercifed. Hence, vo doubt, the deteftation in which it was 
_ peld by the Greeks and Romans. 

99%, Diod, Sicul. lib, i, p. 63. 29% Ide. a 
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RTI. and profperity of the king, fine bin victuesy 


his piety towards the gods, his kindnefs to his people; 

"his temperance, ju‘tice, magnanimity, and good faith ; 
his lenity in punifhing offenders, and his liberality in 
rewarding merit **°. He next denounced a curfe up- 
on fuch crimes and mifcarriages as the monarch 
might have ignorantly committed; charging the guilt 
and blame upon his minifters and counfellors *%*. 
After the king had examined the intrails of the victims, 
and offered the facrifice of atonement, a prieft or {cribe 
read, out of the Sacred Books, the edits, laws, and 
meritorious actions of thofe A.gyptian monarchs, who 
had reigned moft illuftrioufly in their feveral ages, 
that the prince upon the throne might profit by their 
example, adhere to their maxims of government, and 
refpect the principles of the conftitution *%, 


Tue gyptian monarchy was divided into thirty- 
fix Nomi or provinces, each of which had its proper 

wernor ; who levied the royal revenue, and was in- 
vefted with the adminiftration of public affairs within 
his diftri *°*. Ten of thefe provinces lay in Higher 
Egypt, fixteen in Middle Agypt, and ten in Lower 
egypt 397, 


“Besrpe this political divifion, the territorial pro- 
perty of all the lands of Egypt was divided into three 


, 293-,1d. ibid. 294, Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 64. 

_ 295. ld. ibid. This I conceive to be the fenfe, though not the lis 
teral meaning of the words of Diodorus. 
_ 296. Diod. Sicul, lib. i. p. 50. 

297. Strabo, Geog. lib. xvii. p. 787. Tio make us fenfible thefe di- 
vifions were not made by the Perfian emperors, or Macedonian mo+ 
narchs, the fame geographer obferves, that the Egyptian monarchy 

thus divided from the beginning; (id. ibid.) that is to fay, from 
moft amcient times of which he had any information. And it 
highly probable, that AEgypt was divided into provinces by 
Menc-, its firft king ; but the divifion here mentioned, into thirty jurif= 
ions, Diodorus affixass was made by Sefoltris, Bibliath. lib. i -p. 50 
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their maintenance and the furnifhing of public facri- 
fices 5 the fecond to the king for the fupport of his 
houfhold, the exigences of war, and the expence of 
the civil eftablifhment ; the third to the national mi- 
litia or foldiery, inftead of pay***. The king, and 
the members of thofe two bodies, let their lands to 
the hufbandmen, at a fixed rent*%; fo that no fub+ 
je& in Agypt, unlefs fuch as belonged to the eccle- 
fiaftical or military order, had any property in land: 


And as power naturally follows property, the bad ef 
feéts of fuch arrangement may be eafily conceived. 


298. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 66, 67, The reafons offered hy Diodo- 
rus, why fo large a portion of land was afligned to the foldieey, are 
very fatisfatory. “ Attached to their country, fays he, “by that 
* plentiful fhare, they more chearfully undergo the hazards of war. 
™ For it would have been abfurd to have intrufted the fafety and pre- 
“ fervation of the kingdom, to men who had nothing in their coun- 
® try that was dear or valuable to them. And a weighticr reafon,” 
adds he, “ why fo large a fhare was allotted to.them, is this ; that 
“ they might be induced to marry, and rear children; fo that 
«there might be no need of foreign traops.”’ (Bidlioth, lib. i. p. 67.) 
This lait argument has peculiar force, as applied to the kingdom of | 
JEgypt, where all profeffions were hereditary; and where confe=_ 
quently, the army could only be recruited with the fons of foldiers, 
But that thofe would be more brave and expert than voluntecr a, 
er fach as from natural inclination chofe a military life, can by no | 
means be admitted. The fon of the moft valiant warrior, unallured 
by his father's exploits, may have no turn for war: his genius may 
incline him to the offices of civil government; but from thefe he 
was excluded in gypt. He may be fitter to attend a flock of theep, 
or a herd of cattle, than to command a battalion, or to lead an army 
to battle. But the Egyptians thought differently. Diodorus has at- 
tempted to vindicate their policy; not only in this inftance, but in | 
their whole fcheme of hereditary profeflions ; as contributing at once } 
to public quiet, and to the advancement of profeffional excellence. 
And modern writers have generally fublerihed to his opinion. 

299. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. -p. 67. They muft a¥fo have let their lands 
to the graziers, or feeders of theep and other cattle, as thefe formed 
dit clafs in Aigypt, and had no land-property. | 
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ARTE Iv ‘confequence of that territorial appropriation, 
~~ the members of thefe two orders only had any hare 






in the government ; the members of every other or- 
der being confined to their proper calling, and prohi+ 
bited from interfering in public afairs#. This we 
may confider as.an ufurpation of the two higher orders 
in league with the crown; for we are told there was a 
time, when the whole body of the Aigyptians voted at’ 
the eleétion of a king ***s in cafe of an interregnum, 
or where the lineal fucceflor was judged unworthy of 
{fwaying the {ceptre; and that, in fuch ele@tion, they 
paid no regard to rank***. But from the wera of this 
new {tate of property and policy, the election, on 
thefe occafions, mult haye been made by the ecclefiaf 
tical and military orders exclufively. 


From one or other of thefe two orders, the king 
could only be elected 5 and as the power of the pricft« 
hood or foldiery predominated, the prince appears to 
have been cither a bigot or a warrior **. The Aigyp- 


400. Id. ibid. Struck with the turbulence of ancient republics, 
and the corruption into which democratic government was fallen, 
Diodorus applauds the AEgyptian policy in confining every citizen to 
his particular profelfion, and prohibiting the people fram intermeds 
ling in public affairs (ibid.) But the citizens of Great Britain have , 
too high a fenfe of their own dignity, to be enflaved by fuch maxims 3 
andI fhould be unworthy of the character of a Britith citizen, te, 
inculcate them. 

301. Diod, Sicul. lib. i, p. 41. 30%. Id. ibid. 

403. When this martial Spirit was not exerted in foreign a 
prife, it fomcetimes became the inflrument of domeftic. tyranny 
(Herodot. lib. ii, cap, cxxiv—exxx ) notwithftanding the Romo uf 
the Egyptian conflitution, which were thofe of limited monarchy. 
For no checks upon prerogative, unlefs impofed by the collective body 
of a nation, will ever be found effetual. Nor can the guardianfhip 
pablic privileges and immunities eyer be placed in worfe hands than 
thofe of pricits and foldiers. Warped by the prejudices of their par- 
ticular profellions, whatever thare they may have in the territorial | 
property, or in the governnient of the kingdom, the charadteriftic * 
features of each will fill be prominent. Experience lias proved this 


| in allages, and fn ell countrics. 
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dominion of the priefthood?**; hence the unwar-, 
like, and fuperftitious chara¢ter of the nation’, 
Nor could it be otherwife ; for the ecclefiaftical ordet 
feems to have filled all civil offices in Egypt *°* 5 
from the minifters of ftate, down to the colleétors of 
the public revenue *°’, That civil authority, with the 
poffeffion of one third of the lands of the kingdom, 
exempt from taxes **, muft have given the priefthood 
great influence, independent of the awe infpired by 
their facred funétion, and their privilege of interpreting 
the will of the Gods. But this fubjeé I fhall have 
farther occafion to confider, in treating of the Egyp- 
tian religion. 


Justice was regularly adminiftered in Agypt, by 
a prefident and thirty judges, whofe falaries were paid 
by the king *°**. No advocates were allowed to plead 


904. An effort to throw off this ecclefiaftical dominion, feems to 
have driven Cheops to fhut up the JEgyptian temples ; (Herodot. 
lib, fi. cap. caxiv.) and a defire of bending the body of his people 
to royal authority, and civil obedience, without the aid of fuperiti- 
tion, might perhaps induce him to impofe upon them thofe talks, 
which have been reprefented as fo grievous. (Id. ibid. et Diod. Sicul. 
lib. i, p. 58.) I fay reprefented; for the account of thofe oppreflions, 
and the whole hiftory of Aigypt, was delivered to Herodotus and 
Diodorus by the pricits; who would naturally delineate, in the darke 
eft colours, every defe& in the character of the princes that were 
inimical to their order. 

305. That this was the gencral character of the Egyptians is fufli- 
ciently atteited by fate, both in the early and later periods of their 
monarchy. Their military men were never able to repel any invader; 
and the conquefts they are faid to have made were tranfitory. 

“306. Diod. Sicul. lib: i. p, 66. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 787. ZElian, 
Var, Hift. lib. xiv. cap. xxziv. 

~go7. Clem. Alexand. Strom. lib, vi. 

-g08. The lands of the foldiery, we are are told, were alfo exempt- 
@ from taxes (Herodot. lib. ii, cap. clxviii.) ; fo that the whole weight 
of the land-tax, in Agypt, mutt have fallen upon the hufbandmes 
and grasicrs, 2d: 309. Diod, Sicul, lib. i, p. 68. 
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to {peak in their own defence, or plaintifis or accufers 
in fupport of their own caufe, that eloquence or fym~ 
pathy might not bias the judgment of the court *. 
The whole procefs was carried on in writing *"'; and, 
in order to prevent the protraCting of fuits, an anfwer 
on the part of the defendant, and one reply only was 
indulged on each fide**. “The judges confulted toge- 
ther, after both parties had been heard, before they 
proceeded to judgment; and the prefident turned an 
emblematical pi€ture of TruTH, which he wore up- 
on his breaft, toward the party in whofe favour the 
décifion was given *"*. 





Tue fpirit of the laws of Agypt was worthy of 
that folemnity with which they were adminiftered. 
Refpe€ting the natural liberty of man, they allowed 
a creditor to feize the property, but not the perfon of 
a debtor*'*. In order, however, to temper the mild- 
nefs of this law, every Agyptian was commanded to 
give in annually, to the governor of the province in 
which he refided, an atteftation of his name, profef-* 
fion, and the means of his fubfiftence ; and whoever 


gto. Idem, p. 69. "gtr. 14. ibid. 312, Diod. Sicul. 


313. td. ibid. This piure, encircled with precious ftones, was— 
fufpended by a gold chain, that hung round the prefident's neck. (Id. 
p- 68) The image of Trash was reprefented with cloled eper (Diods 


_ Sicul. lib. i. p. 45.); thereby fignifying, that judges, in the difchange 


of their office, ought impartially to weigh the merits of the caufe be- 
fore them ; blind to every circumftance but-truth,. and everpobje@ 
but juftice. 
* tq. Diod. Sicul, Jib. i. p. 72. "Whatever doubts may be ftated, in 
ott te leas Oh GK eee be oes 
-quetion, The humane fpirit of the AE gyptian laws is alfo confpicu- ~ 
ous in another inflance, which has ferved a8 an example to all civi- 
lized nations : women convitted of capital crimes were not permitted 
to be exceuted, until they had been delivered. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 70. 


forged 
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that he lived by an honeft calling, was punifhed with 
death ***, The punifhment of death was alfo decreed 
againft perjury ; which the A.gyptians confidered as a 
moft atrocious crime, 4s injurious at once te the Gods 
and to men; to the Gods, for impioufly bringing their 
divinity into queftion ; and to men, by deftroying the 
ftrongeft bands of human fociety, veracity and good 
faith ***. On a fimilar principle, falfe acéufers were 
condemned to fuffer the punifhment that would have 
been infli€ted on the perfons againft whom the accu- 
fation was brought, if they had been conviéted 9*7. 


ApuLTERY was feverely punifhed in Egypt: 


with a thoufand ftripes in the man; and in the wo- . 


man, with the lofs of her nofe**, They who re 
vealed to a public enemy, the fecrets of the fate; had 
their tongues cat out; and thofe that counterfeited 
the current coin of the realm, the king’s feal, the fig- 
natures of private perfons, or forged deeds, with fuch 
as diminifhed the weight of money, were condemned 
to lofe both their hands *'*. /Wilful homicide was pu- 


35. Id. p. 69, 7a 316. Diod. Sicul. lib. i. p. 49. 

317- Id, ibid. 

318. Diod. Situl. lib. i. ps2. If this, and fome other Agyptiag 
laws, fhould be thought cruel, they were at leaft calculated to obtain 
the great end of all penal laws, the prevention of crimes. For as 
DiodoFag well obferves (ubi fupr2), on the prefent cafe, “ it was fit 
“ that the adulerefs, who attired herfelf in order to allure men to wan 
*tonnefs, thould be panifhed in that part where her charms chiefly 
“lay.” Nor will the influence of fuch pdnifhment upon. manners be 
difputed by the moft devoted admirer of beanty ; nor by the licen« 
tious libertine, who prides hinifelf in diiturbing the peace of fami-’ 
lies; and who, forthe fake of his lawlefs pleafures, would perhaps 
hazard a thotfand lathes at the cart’s tail. 

319. Id. ibid, “ That every one might be puniflied,” {ays Diodo- 
tus, (ubi fup.) “in thofe members with which he had offended.” 
Upon the fame principle, he that was convidted of having committed 
a tape upon a free woman, bad his privy parts cut off. 1d. ibid. 
Vov.T. G . nithed 
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nifhed with death, whether the perfon killed happened 
to have been in a ftate of freedom or of flavery **°. 


From this ftatate it appears, that as no man itt 
ZEgypt, however elevated in his condition, had the 
power of vengeance in his own hands, fo none was 
below the proteétion of the laws**". The prince and 
the peafant were equally amenable to juftice; the mi- 
nifter -of ftate, and his moft abject bond-fervant. 
And: what is yet-more memorable and praife-worthy 
(as it muft have proved-a ftrong incentive to virtue, as 


' well as a reftraint upon vice), neither the fovereign, 


nor his meaneft fubjeé, could enjoy a reputation after 
death, that-had not been jultly merited while in life. 
For the operation of the laws of ANgpyt was not con- 
fined to the period of exiftence. 


To be deprived of funeral Kotiours, fo highly va- 


| Ined by all ancient nations, the Agyptians confidered 


‘as the greateft- poflible difgrace ; yet could’ none of 
them expect to enjoy thofe honours, unlefs by a public 
and folemn decree ***. This decree was pronounced 


_ by acourt of inqueft; confifting of forty judges, of 


high reputation for probity; who liftened to all accu- 


| fations againft the perfon deccafed, and denied him 


public burial, if it appeared that he had been a bad 
member of fociety ***. But if no ftain was fixed up- 
on his memory, his relations were permitted to bury 


320. Diod, Sicul. lib, i. p. 70: 


32r. Of this we have an carly and ftriking inftance, in the advens 


venture of Jofeph with Potiphar’s wife. (Gen, chap, xxxix, ver. 7—20.) 
Potiphar, one of the great officers of the court of /Egypt, though 
convinced that Jofeph, his bought flave, had made an attempt upon his 


. wife's virtue, at which “ his wrath was, kindled,” did not offer wio- 


lence to, his perfon; but fent him to prifon, that he might be punifhed 
according tolaw. Id. ibid. 
32. Diod. Sicul. lib. i, p. 84. 


323. Id. lib, i. P- 83. —- 
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Med wieies stack fatal pomp 2 hey hgh pr 
per ***, 


Nor were the Agyptian monarchs, as already ob~ 
ferved, exempted from that awful jury. On the day 
appointed for the royal funeral, a court of inqueft,’ 
according to law, was held. There all complaisits 
and accufations againft the deceafed monarch were 


324. HM. ibid. Diodorus tells us, on the authority of the Agyp- _ 
tians, that from this cuftom of giving fentence upon the actions of the 
dead, and the ceremonies with which the Aigyptian funerals were ac- | 
companied, the Grecks borrowed their dodirine of a future {tate of 
rewards and punifhments. (Ziblictb. lib. i. p. 82—84.) And all mo- | 
dern writers have confidered his report as infallible evidence, Botif | 
we reflect, that the belicf of the immortality of the foul was univer- 4 
fal in the Heathen world, as it is at this day among favage nati . 
we fhall find no reafon for fubfcribing to fuch an opinion. The belief 
of a future ftate is neceflarily involved in that of the immortality of — 
the foul; and as foon as fociety was eftablithed, moral diftinétions 
formed, and civil and criminal laws inftituted, the notion of rewards | 
and punifhments, in an after-ftatc, would naturally become, as we 
find it, part of the popular creed in every country. 

They who queflion what I have affirmed, that the belief of the im- 
mortality of the foul, and of a future Rate, is now held by the moft 4 
favage nations, may confult Hif. Gen. des Poyogery palliia ; but efpes | >| 
cially tom. xy. init. Robertfon’s Hif. of America, bookiy. Hutchin- —~ ee 
fon's Hiff. of Moffachufet’s Bay, chap. vi. and the authors there cited. | 
That it was univerfally taught among ancient nations, and confequent= 
ly believed by the body of the people, I fuall afterwards huve occafion | 
to prove. I fhall, therefore, only here remark, that Diodorus, 
feemingly difgufted with the popular creed of Greece, and defirous to , 
give 2 mortal origin to all the Heathen gods upon the plan of Euhe- 
merus, takes every opportunity of alligning a frivolous origin to relie 
gious opinions. 

In apology for this otherwife judicious hiftorian it may be urged, 
pnd with great juftice, that he lived near the beginning of the Chrif- 
tian zra, when Heather worlhip was greatly corrupted ;—to {uch a 
degree, that Divine Wifdom then faw fit to promulgate a New Re- 
21610N 3 in which the dorinc of the immortality A sree ; 

; a future flate of rewards and punifiments are more clearly fet ferth; and 

“sonneGied not only with moral condud? and evil obiigations, ‘but with the 

parity of the Heart. 
Ga received, 
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